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USEFUL REFERENCE SERIES No. 82 
INDEX TO FAIRY TALES, MYTHS AND LEGENDS 


SECOND SUPPLEMENT 
By MARY HUSE EASTMAN 

There have been many requests for a new supplement to the Index of Fairy Tales. This 
Second Supplement indexes books of fairy tales published since 1937, and the arrangement is 
similar to the preceding volumes: a title index with cross references from variant titles: cross 
references to titles of stories that might be substituted for one not available. The author and 
title list of books analyzed and the subject list as started in the First Supplement are continued. 

It is hoped the selection of material has been broad enough to meet the demands of teachers 
and story tellers. ; 
VII + 370 pp., Cloth (1952) 


USEFUL REFERENCE SERIES No. 76 


JAMES JOYCE 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HIS WRITINGS 
By ALAN PARKER 
This bibliography of the writings, critical material and miscellanea of James Joyce is the 
o- attempt to list the works of this author who single-handed altered the course of creative 
iterature. 
The fragmentary and irregular publication of much of the writings, the confiscations, for- 
ies and plain and fancy piracies of certain of Joyce’s works have made this a difficult bib- 
iography to compile. 
te a mass of critical material on Joyce is ample evidence of the need for a classification of 
is works. 
259 pp., Cloth 


USEFUL REFERENCE SERIES No. 75 
CLASSIFIED LIST OF PERIODICALS, THIRD EDITION 
By GUY R. LYLE and VIRGINIA M. TRUMPER 

A new and revised edition (corrected to June 30, 1948) of a work that has been out of print 
for several years. 

For the most part the arrangement of the listings is the same as in previous editions. 

The selection of journals for this list represents the pooled opinions of college professors 
and librarians, who were asked to make their selection with these p es in mind: (1) To su 
ply reading collateral to students’ courses; (2) To keep the faculty informed of developments in 
their fields; (3) To provide general and recreational reading; and (4) To provide in some measure 
for the research needs of advanced students and faculty. 

The listings are by subject and many of the descriptive notes have been rewritten. The 
subscription prices, Library of Congress card numbers, and the general index in which each 
title appears have been rechecked and brought up to date. 

128 pp., Cloth 


USEFUL REFERENCE SERIES No. 80 
SMALL BUSINESS BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By JESSIE CROFT ELLIS 


Never before in this country have so many people been so anxious to start their own business. 
These people no longer need tread the hard weary my of trial and error. The writers and pub- 
lishers of America are — a great work in giving broad information to guide the individual 
who by reading everything 
dation upon which to start. ; i 

This bibliography has been compiled with the above thoughts in mind. It has been re- 
vised and tested, over a period of time, to give the best possible sources. It should answer a 
multitude of questions in this field for every reference librarian. 

XIV + 237 pp., Cloth 
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OUR FRONTISPIECE 
AMY WINSLOW 
By Emerson Greenaway 


An editorial in the Baltimore Sun in June 
of 1951, speaking of the new Director-desig- 
nate of the Enoch Pratt Free Library stated: 
“Not only is she admirably equipped in a 
technical sense for her new position: she 
possesses in abundance those two other vital 
requisites for the successful administration 
of public libraries a passion for books, 
and good sense.” 

In Baltimore, serving as Director of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Amy Winslow is 
rounding out a distinguished career, admin- 
istering what has been termed by the Sun 
newspapers as Baltimore’s Number One 
Cultural Institution. 

Bringing to her work a background of cul- 
ture and experience, Miss Winslow has war- 
ranted the depth of appreciation and under- 
standing on the part of all who know her. 
Many in the profession, because of her in- 
Nate modesty and desire to remain in the 


background of events, know her primarily 
through her writings and work in the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

While the Winslow family tarried long 
enough in Louisiana for that state to claim 
her as a native daughter, a Quaker com- 
munity in the Hoosier country contributed 
most to her formative years. This, together 
with an inheritance stemming from early 
North Carolina and New England families, 
established the breadth of understanding 
that is hers. A graduate of Earlham Col- 
lege, with later study and degrees from the 
University of Wisconsin, New York State 
Library School and the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, Miss 
Winslow in addition, has always practiced 
what libraries advocate, namely that the 
learning process can always be continued, 
through sheer enjoyment, by the reading of 
other than trivial literature. 

First a teacher in the public schools of 
Indianapolis, it was not long before the op- 
portunities of a life in the fields of librarian- 
ship beckoned. After library school and 
some teaching there, Miss Winslow started 
her library service career as First Assistant 
in the East Liberty Branch in Pittsburgh. 
Two years there and another two years as 
Reference Librarian at the University of 
Iowa, she then returned to Indianapolis and 
joined the staff of the Public Library, first 
in the Reference Department and later as 
the Assistant Librarian. Seven busy years 
(1932-1939) were then spent as Head of the 
Industry and Science Department of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. Here she organ- 
ized and built up what was to become the 
most active department of a busy, teeming, 
library. 

In 1939 when Leon Carnovsky was asked 
to do the Appraisal Study of the Cleveland 
Public Library, Miss Winslow became asso- 
ciated with him in this work and later be- 
came Assistant to the Librarian serving with 
distinction for two years through a difficult 
period in the history of tuat library, When 
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the decision was made to make the Cuyahoga 
County Library independent of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, Miss Winslow became 
its librarian and during the war years or- 
ganized their headquarters library, strength- 
ened the number and quality of the staff, 
services and collections and then in 1946, 
she returned to Baltimore. 

There for nearly six years, as the Assistant 
Director of the Pratt Library, the responsi- 
bility for the direction of the public ‘services 
was hers. Coming to the Pratt when she 
did, at a time when there was an expansion 
of services made possible by substantially 
increased budgets, she was able to bring to 
the reorientation of services a breadth of 
experience, theory and understanding that 
was both universal and unique in the library 
profession. 

Understanding the problems of a central 
departmentalized library, for wasn’t she a 
department head for seven important years 
in the library’s history, and at the same time 
fully cognizant of the requirements of a 
large and expanding branch system, Miss 
Winslow was able to weld the two widely 
separated and different areas of activities 
into a coordinated service that has now come 
to be the same as to quality and effective- 
ness of service. 

As Director of the Pratt (since October, 
1951) she has added to her responsibilities 
of directing the public services, the adminis- 
trative duties, including the direct super- 
vision of the library’s Personnel Depart- 
ment. This is a man sized assignment and 
that the responsibilities for and the growth 
of the library are being adequately taken 
care of by the new Director is attested by the 
fact that at the balloting in November more 
voters in Baltimore approved the second 
Pratt Library Loan of $1,500,000 than 
voted for President-designate Eisenhower! 

Parallel to Miss Winslow’s work in the 
various public libraries, she has been just as 
active in professional matters. Serving on 
ALA committees and boards, Adult Educa- 
tion, Education for Librarianship, Salaries, 
Staff and Tenure, Personnel Organization 
and Procedures among them, she also found 
time to serve as a member of the ALA 
Council, Executive Board, First Vice-Presi- 
dent and as the first President of the Divi- 
sion of Public Libraries and a member of its 
Executive Board. Likewise she has given 
leadership to state and local groups —wit- 
ness her presidency of the Middle Atlantic 
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regional conference, the Maryland Library 
Association and of the Library Club ot 
Cleveland. 

It has been said of Amy Winslow that no 
one else in the profession faced with pads 
of ruled paper, can sit down and in clear, 
concise language, prepare material for publi- 
cation. Co-author with Charles E. Rush cf 
Modern Aladdins and their Magic, a book 
for children, and with Carleton B. Joeckel of 
A National Plan for Public Libraries, a blue 
print for public libraries in this post-war era, 
she is also author, editor or compiler of many 
publications. She has made a distinct con- 
tribution not only to the literature of li- 
brarianship, but to clear thinking and assist- 
ance on general library problems. The spade 
work done by committees under her leader- 
ship in the field of library organization and 
personnel administration will be of real 
value in the years that lie ahead. 

But it is Amy Winslow the person who is 
so enjoyed and liked by a host of friends and 
acquaintances. As the Sun editorial stated 
— she does have a passion for books, but 
she also has one for people and to this you 


can add the enjoyment of a symphony or- | 


chestra, or the avid desire for the creative as 
is expressed in her weaving. In addition 


she has a penchant for travel, by foot, by | 
car, or by boat — but not by air. No super: | 


ficial tourist is A. W., for prior to any trip 
she has extracted from many sources, the 
flavor of the country to be visited. And not 
to be forgotten is a real enjoyment of good 


eating — I’d sooner take her recommenda: ¥ 


tions than those of Duncan Hines! 


To her many friends her devotion to her 
principles, her faith in the potentialities of 


_public libraries, her concern for the future, 
her clear thinking in relation to the freedoms § 


inherent in the materials with which we work 
and in the areas of service in which we op- 
erate — all add up to a person of integrity, 
understanding, culture and _ intelligence. 


Firm in her convictions when she is certain [| 


of her course and her thinking, and also 


exacting of her assistants and colleagues, ; 
she at the same time has a warmth of per- 


sonality that gives confidence and assurance 
to her associates. 

To her passion for librarianship and read- 
ing, to her ability to make and keep friends 
and to her personal interests, must be added 
that of her devotion to her sister with whom 
she makes her home. The Winslow sisters 
are unusual people — and each an individ- 
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ualist in her own delightful and separate 
way. They share an infectious sense of 
humor, which to enjoy, is a glowing experi- 
ence to be remembered. 

The Public Library Inquiry caused many 
tongues to wag, some librarians shrugged 
their shoulders and went on about their 
business in their accustomed manner. Others 
gave thoughtful consideration to the prob- 
lems raised and the problems we face. At 
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the Symposium in Public Librarianship held 
at the School of Librarianship, University of 
California in May, 1951, Miss Winslow pre- 
sented her ‘‘statement of faith’ in public 
library librarianship. And speaking for the 
Pratt Library as well as herself she con- 
cluded ‘‘Our objectives have been clarified, 
we know what our emphasis is to be, the 
staff is actively preparing itself. We are 
not ready to call quits.” 


BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MAGAZINE NOTES 


A RECORD OF NEW TITLES, CHANGED TITLES, AND DEATHS IN THE 


PERIODICAL WORLD 
By Avsert H. Davis 


N. B. — The editor will be glad to know of any omissions or corrections not noted for inclusion in the 
next issue, and will esteem it a favor to be notified of new periodicals by any librarian who may receive a 


sample number. 


NEW PERIODICALS 


Agricultural and Food Chemistry. 1155 Sixteenth St., 
N.W. Washington 6, D. C. bi-w., vol. 1, no. 1, 
Ap. 1953. $6.00. (Vol. 1 will have 19 nos. only 
[34 year] and price $4.50.) 

Alloy Digest. 356 N. Mountain Ave. Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. mo., 4to, No. 1, S. 1952(?). Loose- 
leaf. $10.00 ann.; $25.00 3 yrs., $40.00 5 yrs. 
Special Loose-leaf binder free with each 3 or 5- 
year subscription. 

| Anatolian Studies: Journal of the British Institute of 

Archaeology at Ankara. 56 Queen Anne St. Lon- 
don W1, Eng. ann., vol. 1, 1951. $4.50 

Applied Microbiology. Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves. 
Baltimore, Md. bi-mo., vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1953. 


$7.50. (By volume only) 
| Challenge Magazine. 32 Broadway. New York 4, 
i oN. v mo., vol. 1, no. 1, O. 1952. $2.00. Suc- 


ceeds Popular Economics. 
| Circulation Research. 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
) 16, N. Y. bi-mo., vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1953. $7.50 
(by calendar year only). 
Confluence: an International Forum. 10 Weld Hall, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. quar., 8vo, vol. 1, no. 1, 
Mr. 1952. Volume 1 was issued free; beginning 
with vol. 2, 1953 changed to subscription basis, 
$1.00, $3.00. 
Detective Story Magazine. 1125 E. Vaile Ave., Ko- 
komo, Ind. vol. 1, no. 1, N. 1952. 25c per copy. 
| Dynamic Science Fiction. 241 Church St., New York 
13, N. Y. quar., 8vo, il., vol. 1, no. 1, D. 1952. 
f 25c, $1.00. 
|) Electronic Equipment. 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
| N mo., folio, il., vol. 1, no. 1, O, 1952 (Pre- 
Fi es notice). First number to be issued in 
. 1953. Free controlled distribution. 
Family Shopper. 611 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 
| _ bi-mo., vol. 1, no. 1, Christmas 1952. $2.00. 
| Field Reporter. Superintendent of Documents. 
| Washington 25, D. C. bi-mo., 8vo, il., vol. 1, 
no. 1, JI—Ag. 1952. 30c, $1.50. 
‘ The Iowan. Sentinel Pub. Co. Shenandoah, Ia. bi- 
mo., 4to, il., vol. 1, no. 1, ON. 1952. 35c, $2.00. 
Journal of the Mechanics and Physics of Solids. Kin- 
nerton St., London SW1, Eng. quar., 8vo, vol. 1, 
no. 1,0. 1952. £4, 10s. 


Reports of deaths will be gratefully received and recorded. 


Magazine Week. White Deer Plaza, Box 772, Sparta, 
N. J. w., folio, il., vol. 1, no. 1, N. 18, 1952. 15c, 


$5.00. 

Monthly Labor Report. S. Herbert Unterberger & co. 
215 S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. mo., 8vo, vol. 
1, no. 1, S. 1952. (Controlled free distribution.) 

Music and Musicians. Eccleston Place, London, 
S.W.1, Eng. mo., vol. 1, no. 1,S. 1952. 20s. 

Mutual Funds News. 50 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y. vol. 1, no. 1, O. 4, 1952. $24.00. 

New Vision. 20 Rutland Gate, London, S.W.7, Eng. 
vol. 1, no. 1, Summer 1952. 6s 6d. Succeeds 
Humanity Now. 

Obstetrics and Gynecology. 49 E. 33rd St., New York, 
16, N. Y. mo., 4to, il., vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1953. 
$12.00. 

Perspectives USA. 347 Adams St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
, 8vo, il., vol. 1, no. 1, O. 1952. $1.50, $5.00. 
(Published also in British, French, German and 

Each edition under a guest 
editor.) 


Progress in Ophthalmology § Otolaryngology. 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.  irreg., vol. 1, 
July 1952. $15.00 per vol. 

Sctence Fiction Quarterly. 1 Appleton St., Holyoke, 
Mass. quar., vol. 1, no. 1, My. 1951. 25c, $1.00. 

Space Stories. 1125 E. Vaile Ave. Kokomo, Ind. vol. 
1, no. 1,0. 1952. 25c per copy. 

The Tax Fortnighter. 443 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. ¥. bi-w., 12mo., vol. 1, no. 1, O. 22, 1951. 
$50.00 per year which includes a bound volume 
issued each February. 

WASU News-Service. W. African Students Union. 
13 Chelsea Embankment, London, S.W.3, Eng. 
mo., vol. 1, no. 1, Ag. 1952. 6s 6d. 

Wrestling and TV Sports. 105 E. 35th St. New York 
16, N.Y. mo., vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1951. 25c, $200. 


MAGAZINE NOTES 

American Builder. New York. Effective December 
1, 1952, the subscription rates will become as fol- 
lows: Professional rate — to individuals and firms 
engaged in the building industry — 1 year — $3.50, 
3 years — $7.00. Non-professional rate — to Li- 
braries and those not connected with the building 
industry — 1 year — $6.00, 3 years — $15.00. 


Italian languages. 
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American Dairy Products Review. New York. Price 
reduced to $2.00 per year, effective October 1, 1952. 

' American Hereford Journal. Kansas City. Rate 
increased to $3.00 annually, effective September 
10, 1952. 

American Historical Review. New York. Price to 
be raised to $7.50 annually February 1st, 1953. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers Proceedings. 
New York. Discontinued publication in June 
1952. Replaced by three new bi-monthly publica- 
tions beginning in July 1952: Electronics and Com- 
munications, Applications and Industry, Power Ap- 
paratus and Systems. Price for each $5.00 per year. 


American Journal of Philology. Baltimore. Rate to 
be increased to $6.00 beginning with 1953. 
American Journal of Surgery. New York. The 


annual subscription rate to Canada, the Philippines 
and the Pan-American Union has been decreased 
from $14.00 to $13.00. 

American Kennel Club Stud Book Register. New 
York. Discontinued as a monthly publication with 
the June 1952 issue. Beginning December 1952, four 
numbers will be published at $1.00 per number or 
seven consecutive numbers for $5.00. 

American Milk Review. New York. Price reduced 
to $2.00 per year, effective October 1, 1952. 

American Photography. New York. The special 
offer combining the Annual number with the sub- 
scription is no longer in effect. 

American Psychoanalytic Association Bulletin. New 
York. Discontinued with volume 8, numbers 3 
and 4, mailed out in October 1952. To be replaced 
by the American Psychoanalytic Association Journal. 

American Sociological Review. New York. Price to 
be raised to $6.00 per year, effective with volume 
18, 1953. 

American Vocational Journal. Washington, D. C. 
Price increased to $3.00 per year, effective with 
January 1953. 

Annals of Western Medicine and Surgery. Los Angeles. 
Discontinued publication with October 1952. 

Antiquarian Bookman. New York. Subscription 
rate to be increased to $7.00 annually effective 
with January 1st, 1953. 

Archives of Orthodontics. Plainfield. Discontinued 
publication with volume 1, number 1. 

Armed Force (Regular ed.). Washington, D.C. Dis- 
continued publication with the November 8th, 
1952 issue. Merged with Navy Times effective 
with the November 15th, 1952 issue. 

Banker and Tradesman. Cambridge, Mass. Price 
raised to $17.00 annually, effective December 1, 1952. 

Baseball Magazine. WHackensack. Beginning with 
the January 1953 issue will be published eight times 
a year at $2.50. 

Beekeepers Magazine. Lansing. Publication discon- 
tinued with the December 1952 issue. 

Berkeley (Journal of Modern Culture). Berkeley, 
Calif. Discontinued publication after number 10. 

Better Design. New York. Discontinued publication 
in July 1952. 

Book Previews. New York. Suspended publication 
in the early part of 1952. 

Books of the Month and Books to Come. London. 
Combined under title British Books of the Month 
and Books to Come, with vol. 67, no. 9, September 
1952. Published monthly at 242 Marleybone 
Road, London N.W. 1. United States address, 


122 E. 55th Street, New York 22. Price $3.00. 


Braille Mirror. Los Angeles. 
annually effective at once. 


Price raised to $15.00 
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Broadcast Engineers’ Journal. New York. Discon. ag 
tinued publication with volume 19, number 10, Geriatr 
October 1952. 195: 
Brothers. Emory University, Ga. Discontinued to $ 
publication early in 1950. | Gramo 

Bryologist. Greencastle. Rate to be increased in} Pric 
1953 to $5.00 annually. Health 

California Fruit News. San Francisco. Price in-} tiny 
creased to $6.00 annually, effective October 1, 1952.} igh | 

Californian. Los Angeles. Beginning January 1, cha! 
1953, publication to be for newsstand sales only. to $ 

Chicago Review. Chicago. Beginning with 1953] jyino; 
three numbers will be published annually, the the 
Summer number being omitted. Subscription} jj] 
$1.20, single copy 40 cents. Indus: 

Choir Guide. New York. Title changed to Choral]  offe 
and Organ Guide. Published in ten numbers an-} [yjery 
nually at $3.00. Clir 

Cleveland Museum of Art Bulletin. Price increased to} The 7 
$3.00 per year, effective January 1st, 1953. to | 

Coin Collectors Journal. Mineola. Price raised to 14 
$3.00 per year. Jewis 

Coleopterists’ Bulletin. Washington, D. C. Price in- ber 
creased to $4.00 per year effective January Ist,) soy,» 
1953. 

Columbia Journal of International Affairs. New York.) - 
Now called Journal of International Affairs. New) tio, 
address: 429 West 117th St., New York 27, N. Y. a0 

Commercial Record. New Haven. Rate to be in} soypy, 
— to $17.00 annually, effective January 1 ie 
1953. 

Commonwealth. Richmond, Va. Subscription pric Prins 
raised to $2.50 annually, effective with the No¥ 7,,,, 
vember 1952 issue. Jourt 

Connecticut Woodlands. New Haven. Now pu Yo 
lished six times a year instead of four. % Bu 

Corrosion. Houston. New library rate effective a] rpnp, 
once $4.00. Other than library $9.00 annually. cre 

Cosmopolitan. New York. Now sold on newsstands} xy;/, 


In | 


only. 
Current List of Medical Literature. Washington, D.C.| po4,, 


Price increased to $12.00 per year. 


Editor and Publisher. New York. Price raised to 19: 
$6.50 effective January Ist, 1953. ._ | Labor 
English Literary History Journal. Baltimore. Price (1' 
to be raised to $4.00 beginning with 1953 subscrip- Nc 
tions. Ledii 
Evangelical Christian. Toronto. Price increased to| Pan 
$4.00 per year. 4 Leath 


Experimental Cell Research. New York. Two volumes $3 
will be published in 1953 (vols. 4 and 5) at $11.00] Lepit 


per volume. ‘a 
Fantasy Advertiser. Glendale, Calif. Title changed Bide 
to Science Fiction Advertiser with volume 5, num-}| he 
ber 5, January 1952. Published bi-monthly at 75 Lind 
cents annually or 8 issues for $1.00. co 
Farm Policy Forum. Ames. Price raised to $2.50} 4, 
annually, effective July 1, 1952. McC 
Film Music. New York. Price to be increased to ee 
$2.50 per year, effective with March 1st, 1953. pier 
Fish Meal and Oil Industry. New Orleans. Now} yz, 


incorporated into Southern Fisherman. to 


Food Research. Champaign. Price to be raised to} j4,, 
$6.50 annually, effective with volume 18, 1953. pe 
Fortune. Chicago. Effective January 12, 1953, new of 
and renewal subscriptions will be $10.00 annually.) j,, 


Genealogy and History. Washington, D. C. Price tc 

raised to $4.00 annually. 

Geographical Review. New York. Effective with the P 

aa 1st, 1953 issue, price will be increased to 1! 
50. 
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| Gramophone Shop Record Supplement. 


| Journal of Neurophysiology. Springfield, Ill. 
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George Washington Law Review. Washington, D. C. 
Price raised to $5.00 effective at once. 


Geriatrics. Minneapolis. Effective with January 
1953, publication will be monthly and price raised 


to $5.00. 
New York. 
Price to be raised to $1.50 as of 1953. 

Health Articles of the Week. New York. Discon- 
tinued publication December 31, 1952. : 
High Fidelity. Great Barrington, Mass. Publication 

changed to six numbers annually and price raised 


to $5.00. 

Illinois Medical Journal. Chicago. Effective with 
the January 1953 issue, the annual subscription 
will be raised to $4.00. 

Industrial Bulletin. New York. Price raised to $3.00 
effective October 1st, 1952. ; 
International Record of Medicine and General Practice 

Clinics. New York. Price raised to $11.00. 

The Interpreter. Brookville,O. Publication changed 
to ten numbers annually with volume 8, number 
14,S. 1952. Price $2.00. 

Jewish Life. New York. Effective with the Novem- 
ber 1952 issue, price raised to $2.50. 

Journal of Education. Boston. Publication sus- 
pended after the issue of March 1952. Plans for 
transfer of the magazine to a responsible organiza- 
tion in the Boston area are under way. They hope 
to resume publication by next February or “<< 
ate 
increased to $9.50 per year, effective with Septem- 
ber 1952 issue. 

Journal of Politics. Gainesville. Price raised to $5.00. 

Journal of Retailing. New York. Price raised to $2.50. 

Journal of the Society of Applied Spectroscopy. New 
York. The correct title is: Applied Spectroscopy 
Bulletin. 

Kentucky Medical Journal. Louisville. Price in- 
creased to $8.00 per year, effective January 1, 1953. 

Knickerbocker. New York. New one year rate now 
in effect, $3.00. 

Labor Views on Current Issues. Northampton. Dis- 
— publication with volume 8, December 
1950. 


Laboratory Investigation. New York. Volume 2 
(1953) will appear bimonthly instead of quarterly. 
No increase in price on domestic subscriptions. 

Ladies Home Journal. Philadelphia. Annual rate 
to be increased to $3.50 effective January 1, 1953. 

Leatherneck. Washington, D. C. Price increased to 
$3.00 per year effective January 1, 1953. 

Lepidopterist’s News. New Haven. Price increased 
to $3.00 per volume. 

Live Magazine. Washington, D. C. Publication has 
been discontinued. 

Living Catholic Authors. Webster Groves, Mo. Dis- 
continued publication probably with the Decem- 
ber 1952 issue. 

McCall's Advanced Patterns. New York. To be dis- 
continued. Last issue will be February 1953 — on 
sale December 1952. 

Marriage and Family Living. Chicago. Price raised 
to $5.00 annually, effective January Ist, 1953. 

Maryland Law Review. Baltimore. Volume 12, De- 
cember 1951. Volume 13, January 1953 instead 


of December 1952. 
Mechanix Illustrated. Greenwich. Price to be raised 
to $2.40 effective with the February 1953 issue. 
Meteorological Abstracts and Bibliography. Boston. 


; = to be raised to $9.00 effective with volume 4, 


Births and Deaths 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin. New York. 
Price to be raised to $5.00 annually beginning with 
1953 subscriptions. 

Military Affairs. Washington, D.C. Price increased 
to $4.00 annually, effective immediately. 


Modern China Monthly. New York. Not being 
published at present. 
Modern Language Notes. Baltimore. Subscriptions 


to be raised to $6.00 annually beginning with 1953. 

Modern Romances. New York. Effective with the 

oa 1953 issue, the one-year price will be 
00 


Monthly Bulletin of Coal Statistics. New York. 
Changed to Quarterly Bulletin of Coal Statistics, 
with January 1953. Price $3.50. 

Monthly Bulletin of Food and Agricultural Statistics. 
New York. Title changed to Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Economics and Statistics with volume 
5, number 5, My. 1952. 

Music News. Chicago. 
continued. 

National Republic. Washington, D. C. Rate in- 
creased to $3.50 annually on December 1, 1952. 
National Tax Journal. Sacramento. Price increased 

to $5.00 per year, effective January 1, 1953. 

Negro Educational Review. Now published in Orange- 
burg, S.C. Price raised to $3.15. 

Neurology. Minneapolis. To be published monthly 
instead of bi-monthly, effective with the January 
1953 issue, and rate increased to $12.00. 

New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal. Title 
changed to Journal of the Louisiana State Medical 
Society. New Orleans. Price to Medical and 
school libraries $1.50. To others $4.00 annually. 

New Palestine. New York. Now called The Ameri- 
can Zionist. 

Newsweek. New York. New and renewal subscrip- 
tion rates are now $6.00 for one year. 

Pathfinder. New York. Now called Pathfinder — 
The Town Journal. To be changed to monthly 
publication beginning with March 1, 1953, the last 
semi-monthly issue will be February 18th, 1953. 
New price will be $1.00 annually. 

Pictorial California. Los Angeles. Rate increased to 
$2.50 annually, effective at once. 

Plumbing and Heating Journal. (New address: 92 
Martling Avenue, Tarrytown, New York). Effec- 
tive with the October 1952 issue, price raised to 
$4.00 annually. 

Professional Geographer. 
raised to $3.00 per year. 

Psychological Book Previews. Princeton, N. J. Dis- 
continued publication with the July 1952 issue. 

Public Health Economics. Ann Arbor. Price to be 
changed to $4.50 annually beginning with 1953 
subscriptions. 

Quarterly Review of Medicine; Quarterly Review of 
Obstetrics & Gynecology; Quarterly Review of Oph- 
thalmology; Quarterly Review of Pediatrics; Quar- 
terly Review of Psychiatry and Neurology; Quarterly 
Review of Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Discontinued as separate publica- 
tions. Now a section of International Record of 

Medicine and General Practice Clinics. 

Radio and Television Maintenance. Montclair, N. J. 
Discontinued publication probably with the De- 
cember 1951 issue. 


Radio and Television Retailing. 
called Television Retailing. 


Publication has been dis- 


Washington, D. C. Price 


New York. Now 
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Radio Communications. Great Barrington, Mass. 
Effective with 1953, Radio Communications will 
be divided into Communication Engineering and 

‘TV and Radio Engineering, each published bi- 
monthly. Annual subscriptions for each magazine 
will be $3.00. 

Religious Book Previews. Princeton, N. J. Discon- 
tinued publication with the July 1952 issue. 

Review of Metaphysics. New Haven. Effective with 
March 1953 issue, price to be raised to $6.00 per 
year. 

Reviewing Stand. Evanston. Discontinued publica- 
tion probably with the last issue of 1952. 

Rubber Chemistry and Technology. Akron. Price 
raised to $7.50 annually, effective with 1953 sub- 
scriptions. 

Scholastic Editor. Minneapolis. Price raised to $3.50 
per year, January 1, 1953. 

Scientific Agriculture. Ottawa. Title changed to 
Canadian Journal of Agricultural Science. 


Scouting. New York. To publish ten numbers a 
year at $1.00. 
Seventeen. New York. Price to be raised to $4.00 


annually, effective with the February 1953 issue. 

Shoreliner. Portsmouth, N. H. Beginning with the 
January 1953 issue Shoreliner and New Hampshire 
Profiles will be combined and called Profiles. Sub- 
scription price $3.50 for one year. 

Social Work Journal. New York. Price increased 
to $3.00 per year, effective January 1, 1953. 

Sociometry. Beacon, N. Y. Price to be raised to 
$9.00 effective with 1953 subscriptions. 

Tat Newsletter. Topeka. Discontinued as a separate 
publication. It is still included in the Journal of 
Projective Techniques. 
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Tax Commentator. New York. Publication has been 
discontinued. . 

Teachers Digest. Chicago. Discontinued publication. 

Tide. New York. Changed to fortnightly publica- 
tion. Last weekly number will be dated January 
20th, 1953, the first fortnightly number February 
14th. New price $6.50 effective February 1st, 1953. 

Today's Secretary. New York. Price to be raised to 
$3.00, effective January 1, 1953. 

Topic of the Month. Washington, D. C. Discon- 
tinued publication with the March 1952 issue. 

Trade Mark Reporter. New York. Price raised to 
$30.00 per year, effective January 1, 1953. 

Training School Bulletin. Vineland, N. J. 
raised to $2.00 effective January ist, 1953. 

U.S.A. Magazine. New York. Discontinued after 
volume 1, 1952. 

U.S. Patent Office Official Gazette. Washington, D.C. 
Price raised to $35.00 annually. 

U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin. Washington, D. C. 
we publication with number 13, July 14, 
1952. 

Utah Gardener. Salt Lake City. Discontinued pub- 
lication with the Spring 1952 issue. 

Washington Education Journal. Seattle. Rate to be 
increased to $2.25 per year beginning with 1953 
subscriptions. 

Western Canada Beekeeper. Manitoba. 
publication with the June 1952 issue. 

Zionist Quarterly. New York. Discontinued with 
volume 1, number 4. Merged in The American 
Zionist with volume 43, number 1, November 1952. 
Published monthly except May-June and July- 


Price 


Discontinued 


Vol. 20, No. 9 


August when published bi-monthly. Subscriptions |) 


$2.00 for one year, 25 cents per single copy. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER 
By E.izaBeTtH O, STONE 


Assistant Director of Libraries for Public Services 
Southern Illinois University 
PART II 


The first Masonic book to be printed in America ap- 
peared in 1734 under Franklin’s imprint and was titled, 
The Constitution of the Free-Masons. In 1744 he con- 
tributed the first novel to be printed in America, Rich- 
ardson’s Pamela. In 1735 James Logan, the most emi- 
nent Quaker and the best scholar in Pennsylvania, had 
Franklin print Cato’s Moral Distichs and in 1744, Cato 
Major, which Franklin thought was his masterpiece in 
the printer’s art. 

“‘Cato's Distich's, englisched in couplets by Logan... 
is held to be the first translation of a classic made and 
printed in the British colonies."’ 

Later Franklin printed a second edition of Logan's, 
and was so proud of it that he sent five hundred copies to 
London for sale. Nearly forty years later Franklin 
wrote to ask if he could obtain a copy, and mentioned 
that he had never received word of their being sold.’ « 

Van Doren tells us that, ‘‘Nine-tenths of what Franklin 
printed, outside his official printing of legislative records, 
laws, treaties, his newspaper, and his almanacs, was 
theological and ephemeral. The most memorable books 
bearing his imprint (or Franklin’s and Hall’s) now seem 
pet the folio Indian treaties, rich documents of vanished 
nations.”’ ¢ 


46 Jackson, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 
Ford, op. cit., p. 206. 
*? Van Doren, op. cit., p. 103. 


Franklin printed Increase Mather’s Soul-Saving Gospel 
Truths and Jonathan Edwards’ Distinguishing Marks of 
a Work of the Spirit of God, a New England Psalter, and a 
German hymn book for the Germans of Pennsylvania. 
In 1741 he printed the earliest American medical treatise, 
Golden's Essay on the Iliac Passion, and in 1745 Cad- 
walader’s Essay on the West India Dry Gripes. He 
printed the first two pamphlets against slavery. As a 
whole the issues from Franklin's press contain more of 
genuine merit than those of any other printer of the 
same or previous periods in the colonies. 

In 1729, 1730, and 1731, Franklin had printed a 
single-sheet almanac of Thomas Godfrey. Every family 
had need of an almanac. In December 1732 to save 
thirty pounds sterling, Franklin wrote, printed and sold 
his first annual issue of Poor Richard’s Almanac. At 
this time seven almanacs were being printed in Phila- 
delpia. The new almanac was announced in the Gazette 
on December 19, 1732, at five pense a copy. Within 
three weeks three impressions were necessary. Ten 
thousand copies were sold annually. Born in the same 
year as Washington it became as popular as Santa Claus. 
It was the most esteemed of all almanacs from as far 
north as Rhode Island and as far south as the Carolinas. 
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Maxims were in some cases original with Franklin, but 
the borrowed wit and wisdom from Pope, Dryden, Prior, 
Gay, Swift, Bacon, La Rochefoucauld, Rabelais and 
many others. In 1748 Poor Richard's Almanac was en- 
larged from twenty- -four to thirty- six pages and its size 
from 2%” x 53%” to 34%” x 5%”. Small engravings first 
appeared in the issue for 1749. It was necessary to put 
Poor Richard’s Almanac to press in October in order to 
get a supply of copies to the remote colonies by the be- 
ginning of the new year. Poor Richard's Almanac was 
issued from 1732 through 1758 and had an unparalleled 
circulation for the time. Franklin’s name remained as 
publisher until 1766, and the series continued until 1793. 
“Nothing Franklin did,’’ Abernathy tells us, “‘in all his 
life helped more to spread his fame and the fame of the 
young Colonies than Poor Richard’s Almanac. ... It 
was the first work in which the Colonies stood out clear 
and distinct in their own integrity.” 4* By 1900 there 
had been seventy-five English editions of The Sayings of 
Poor Richard; fifty-six French editions, eleven German 
editions, and nine Italian editions.” ‘® The almanac has 
proved of inestimable value as a history of towns and of 
printing, and it was of importance in the education of 
the people. 

In 1741 Franklin began printing and publishing a 
magazine at Philadelphia, The General Magazine and 
Historical Chronicle, for All the British Plantations in 
America. If Bradford had not beaten Franklin by three 
days with his The American Magazine, Franklin would 
have had the first magazine to be printed in America. 
Bradford’s ran for three months, Franklin’s for six 
months. Both were unsuccessful. The General Magazine 
contained sixty pages, 274” x 574” in size, and was set 
in type corresponding to “modern six point and ten point 
solid. In all six issues only one advertisement appeared. 
It was in small type at the bottom of the last page in 
the fifth and sixth numbers. It was the first American 
magazine advertisement, and is copied here: 


“There isa FERRY kept over Potomach (by the 
Subscriber) being the Post Road and much the 
nighest way from Annapolis to Williamsburg, 
where all Gentlemen may depend on a ready 
Passage in a good new Boat with able Hands. 
—- Brett, Deputy-Post-Master at Poto- 
mach,” 50 


Besides general news, the magazine contained extracts 
from new books, and original poems and prose essays. 

“The issue of Franklin's press, exclusive of the ‘Penn- 
sylvania Gazette,’ ‘Poor Richard’s Almanack,’ the 
‘Philadelphia Zeitung,’ and the ‘General Magazine,’ be- 
tween the years 1729 and 1748, in which latter year the 
active management of the printing office was turned 
over to David Hall, numbered more than seven hundred, 
in which is included everything from a single sheet to 
pretentious volumes of several hundred pages each.” ®t 

Oswald tells us that ‘‘Franklin’s printing and book- 
making were of a higher grade than those of his con- 
temporaries. His type arrangements, particularly of title 
pages, demonstrate skill, and his presswork as a rule, 
although it does not measure up to modern standards is 
good.” 52 The only trace of eccentricity in Franklin's 
life “‘is to be found in his methods of punctuation, which 
are marked by a sad lack of uniformity in the use of 
commas, semi-colons and colons, and by the lavish em- 
ployment of the devices to denote emphases which some- 
one has happily termed ‘‘typographical yells.” 5 


4s Dickinson, Thomas H. The Making of American Literature. 


166-167. 
49 Ibid., p. 169. 
bo Oswald, op. cit., p. 81. 
"| Tbid., p. 72. 
82 Ibid., p. 84. 
ss Bruce, op. cit., v. 2, p. 78. 
% Pace, Roy Bennett. American Literature. 


vi. a 
bs Tid. p. 375f. 

8? Ibid., pp. 375g and 375h. 

ss Fay, Bernard, op. cit., p. 269. 
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Franklin had studied and learned to read in foreign 
languages because a well-informed printer had to know 
enough Latin to be able to print the books of the minis- 
ters, the poets, and the learned writers who used this 
language. France was then the center of culture, and it 
was important to keep abreast of what was happening 
there. He had to be well enough acquainted with Ger- 
man to be able to print the advertisements, Bibles and 
almanacs which the Germans demanded. So the lad 
who had but two years of formal education became the 
man who read French, Latin, German, and perhaps other 
languages. Franklin could print in German, Swedish, 
and English because he had five or six workmen at least: 
Parker up to 1741; a German, J. H. Miller, who had 
come to America with Zinendorff; a Swede, Olav Malan- 
der; John Rose, and his nephew, James Franklin of 
Newport. He enlarged his shop. He ordered his equip- 
ment from England and he kept it in repair. He cleaned 
the type himself and ordered new fonts when the need 
arose. 

In 1748, at the age of forty-two, Franklin had amassed 
a comfortable living and decided to retire and devote 
himself to the study of science. He was exceedingly 
fortunate in having found a fine workman, David Hall, 
who had worked for the famous printer, William Strahan 
in London. He came to America in 1747, and hy 1748 
he and Franklin had become such good friends that he 
was admitted as a partner and remained so until 1766. 
The partnership provided that Hall should pay Franklin 
1000£ a year for sixteen years at the expiration of which 
time Hall should become sole proprietor of the business, 
without further payments. Franklin was to edit the 
newspaper and write his almanac, furnish the capital, 
and direct the general policy. Hall was to attend to the 
printing and to the bookshop. One authority™ tells us 
that after 1748 Franklin took no active part in business 
as he had a very able, industrious, and honest partner 
who managed the concern successfully for eighteen years. 

When Franklin wrote to Strahan he invariably men- 
tioned Mr. Hall, and always most respectfully. In one 
letter he says: “Mr. Hall is perfectly well and gains 
ground daily in the esteem of all that know him. ... I 
have no doubt but Mr. Hall will succeed well in what ‘he 
undertakes. He is obliging, discreet, industrious, and 
honest; and where those qualities meet, things seldom 
go amiss. , Nothing in my power shall be wanting to 
serve him.’ 

Later, “a 4, 1750, he writes: “‘Mr. Hall con- 
tinues well, and goes on perfectly to my satisfaction.’’ ™ 

On June 2, 1750, Franklin informs Strahan: ‘Our 
friend, Mr. Hall, is well, and manages perfectly to my 
satisfaction. I cannot tell how to accept your repeated 
thanks for services you think I have done for him, when 
I continually feel myself obliged to him and to you for 
sending him.”’ 57 

Franklin had many different partners. Fay** speaks 
of his revenues which came from his partnerships. In 
fact, he may be called the first American trust magnate 
and the only one so far as the printing business is con- 
cerned. He operated printing houses in widely separated 
parts of the Colonies and in the West Indies. 

Thomas Whitemarsh began his work as Franklin’s 
partner in Charleston, South Carolina, October 1, 1731. 
The Assembly of South Carolina had voted a bounty of 
1000£ to encourage a printer to come there. However, 
Whitemarsh’s rival got the bounty. He died and left 
Whitemarsh sole printer to the government and editor 


New York, The Century Company, c1932. pp. 


Boston, Allyn and Bacon, c1915. 
55 me i John, ed. The Life of Benjamin Franklin Written by Himself. Shiladelghiee j. B. Lippincott Co., c1898. 
75b. 
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Radio Communications. Great Barrington, Mass. 
Effective with 1953, Radio Communications will 
be divided into Communication Engineering and 

- ITV and Radio Engineering, each published bi- 
monthly. Annual subscriptions for each magazine 
will be $3.00. 

Religious Book Previews. Princeton, N. J. Discon- 
tinued publication with the July 1952 issue. 

Review of Metaphysics. New Haven. Effective with 
March 1953 issue, price to be raised to $6.00 per 
year. 

Reviewing Stand. Evanston. Discontinued publica- 
tion probably with the last issue of 1952. 

Rubber Chemistry and Technology. Akron. Price 
raised to $7.50 annually, effective with 1953 sub- 
scriptions. 

Scholastic Editor. Minneapolis. 
per year, January 1, 1953. 
Scientific Agriculture. Ottawa. Title changed to 

Canadian Journal of Agricultural Science. 


Price raised to $3.50 


Scouting. New York. To publish ten numbers a 
year at $1.00. 
Seventeen. New York. Price to be raised to $4.00 


annually, effective with the February 1953 issue. 

Shoreliner. Portsmouth, N. H. Beginning with the 
January 1953 issue Shoreliner and New Hampshire 
Profiles will be combined and called Profiles. Sub- 
scription price $3.50 for one year. 

Social Work Journal. New York. Price increased 
to $3.00 per year, effective January 1, 1953. 

Sociometry. Beacon, N. Y. Price to be raised to 
$9.00 effective with 1953 subscriptions. 

Tat Newsletter. Topeka. Discontinued as a separate 
publication. It is still included in the Journal of 
Projective Techniques. 
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Tax Commentator. 
discontinued. 
Teachers Digest. Chicago. Discontinued publication. 
Tide. New York. Changed to fortnightly publica- 
tion. Last weekly number will be dated January 
20th, 1953, the first fortnightly number February 
14th. New price $6.50 effective February Ist, 1953. 

Today’s Secretary. New York. Price to be raised to 
$3.00, effective January 1, 1953. 

Topic of the Month. Washington, D. C. Discon- 
tinued publication with the March 1952 issue. 

Trade Mark Reporter. New York. Price raised to 
$30.00 per year, effective January 1, 1953. 

Training School Bulletin. Vineland, N. J. 
raised to $2.00 effective January ist, 1953. 

U.S.A. Magazine. New York. Discontinued after 
volume 1, 1952. 

U.S. Patent Office Official Gazette. Washington, D.C. 
Price raised to $35.00 annually. 

U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin. Washington, D. C. 
rcs publication with number 13, July 14, 
1952. 

Utah Gardener. Salt Lake City. Discontinued pub- 
lication with the Spring 1952 issue. 

Washington Education Journal. Seattle. Rate to be 
increased to $2.25 per year beginning with 1953 
subscriptions. 

Western Canada Beekeeper. Manitoba. Discontinued 
publication with the June 1952 issue. 

Zionist Quarterly. New York. Discontinued with 
volume 1, number 4. Merged in The American 
Zionist with volume 43, number 1, November 1952. 
Published monthly except May-June and July- 
August when published bi-monthly. Subscriptions 
$2.00 for one year, 25 cents per single copy. 


Price 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER 


By E.izaBetu O. STone 
Assistant Director of Libraries for Public Services 
Southern Illinois University 
PART II 


The first Masonic book to be printed in America ap- 
peared in 1734 under Franklin’s imprint and was titled, 
The Constitution of the Free-Masons. In 1744 he con- 
tributed the first novel to be printed in America, Rich- 
ardson’s Pamela. In 1735 James Logan, the most emi- 
nent Quaker and the best scholar in Pennsylvania, had 
Franklin print Cato’s Moral Distichs and in 1744, Cato 
Major, which Franklin thought was his masterpiece in 
the printer's art. 

“‘Cato’s Distich's, englisched in couplets by Logan.. . 
is held to be the first translation of a classic made and 
printed in the British colonies.’’ 4 

Later Franklin printed a second edition of Logan’s, 
and was so proud of it that he sent five hundred copies to 
London for sale. Nearly forty years later Franklin 
wrote to ask if he could obtain a copy, and mentioned 
that he had never received word of their being sold.’’ « 

Van Doren tells us that, “‘Nine-tenths of what Franklin 
printed, outside his official printing of legislative records, 
laws, treaties, his newspaper, and his almanacs, was 
theological and ephemeral. The most memorable books 
bearing his imprint (or Franklin’s and Hall’s) now seem 
to be the folio Indian treaties, rich documents of vanished 
nations.”’ 47 


4“ a. op. cit., pp. 48-44, 
Ford, op. cit., p. 206. 
‘7 Van Doren, op. cit., p. 103. 


Franklin printed Increase Mather’s Soul-Saving Gospel 
Truths and Jonathan Edwards’ Distinguishing Marks of 
a Work of the Spirit of God, a New England Psalter, anda 
German hymn book for the Germans of Pennsylvania. 
In 1741 he printed the earliest American medical treatise, 
Golden's Essay on the Iliac Passion, and in 1745 Cad- 
walader’s Essay on the West India Dry Gripes. He 
printed the first two pamphlets against slavery. Asa 
whole the issues from Franklin's press contain more of 
genuine merit than those of any other printer of the 
same or previous periods in the colonies. 

In 1729, 1730, and 1731, Franklin had printed a 
single-sheet almanac of Thomas Godfrey. Every family 
had need of an almanac. In December 1732 to save 
thirty pounds sterling, Franklin wrote, printed and sold 
his first annual issue of Poor Richard’s Almanac. At 
this time seven almanacs were being printed in Phila- 
delpia. The new almanac was announced in the Gazette 
on December 19, 1732, at five pense a copy. Within 
three weeks three impressions were necessary. Ten 
thousand copies were sold annually. Born in the same 
year as Washington it became as popular as Santa Claus. 
It was the most esteemed of all almanacs from as far 
north as Rhode Island and as far south as the Carolinas. 
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Maxims were in some cases original with Franklin, but 
the borrowed wit and wisdom from Pope, Dryden, Prior, 
Gay, Swift, Bacon, La Rochefoucauld, Rabelais and 
many others. In 1748 Poor Richard's Almanac was en- 
larged from twenty-four to thirty-six pages and its size 
from 2%” x 5%” to 34%" x 5%”. Small engravings first 
appeared in the issue for 1749. It was necessary to put 
Poor Richard’s Almanac to press in October in order to 
get a supply of copies to the remote colonies by the be- 
ginning of the new year. Poor Richard’s Almanac was 
issued from 1732 through 1758 and had an unparalleled 
circulation for the time. Franklin’s name remained as 
publisher until 1766, and the series continued until 1793. 
“Nothing Franklin did,’’ Abernathy tells us, ‘‘in all his 
life helped more to spread his fame and the fame of the 
young Colonies than Poor Richard's Almanac. .. . It 
was the first work in which the Colonies stood out clear 
and distinct in their own integrity.”’‘* By 1900 there 
had been seventy-five English editions of The Sayings of 
Poor Richard; fifty-six French editions, eleven German 
editions, and nine Italian editions.’’4* The almanac has 
proved of inestimable value as a history of towns and of 
printing, and it was of importance in the education of 
the people. 

In 1741 Franklin began printing and publishing a 
magazine at Philadelphia, The General Magazine and 
Historical Chronicle, for All the British Plantations in 
America. If Bradford had not beaten Franklin by three 
days with his The American Magazine, Franklin would 
have had the first magazine to be printed in America. 
Bradford’s ran for three months, Franklin’s for six 
months. Both were unsuccessful. The General Magazine 
contained sixty pages, 274” x 57%” in size, and was set 
in type corresponding to modern six point and ten point 
solid. In all six issues only one advertisement appeared. 
It was in small type at the bottom of the last page in 
the fifth and sixth numbers. It was the first American 
magazine advertisement, and is copied here: 


“There isa FERRY kept over Potomach (by the 
Subscriber) being the Post Road and much the 
nighest way from Annapolis to Williamsburg, 
where all Gentlemen may depend on a ready 
Passage in a good new Boat with able Hands. 
psa ay Brett, Deputy-Post-Master at Poto- 
mach,"’ 50 


Besides general news, the magazine contained extracts 
from new books, and original poems and prose essays. 

“The issue of Franklin's press, exclusive of the ‘Penn- 
sylvania Gazette,’ ‘Poor Richard’s Almanack,’ the 
‘Philadelphia Zeitung,’ and the ‘General Magazine,’ be- 
tween the years 1729 and 1748, in which latter year the 
active management of the printing office was turned 
over to David Hall, numbered more than seven hundred, 
in which is included everything from a single sheet to 
pretentious volumes of several hundred pages each.”’ © 

Oswald tells us that ‘‘Franklin’s printing and book- 
making were of a higher grade than those of his con- 
temporaries. His type arrangements, particularly of title 
pages, demonstrate skill, and his presswork as a rule, 
although it does not measure up to modern standards is 
good.’’ 5: The only trace of eccentricity in Franklin's 
life ‘tis to be found in his methods of punctuation, which 
are marked by a sad lack of uniformity in the use of 
commas, semi-colons and colons, and by the lavish em- 
ployment of the devices to denote emphases which some- 
one has happily termed ‘“‘typographical yells.”’ 5 





«8 Dickinson, Thomas H. The Making of American Literature. 


166-167. 
«9 Ibid., p. 169. 
50 Oswald, op. cit., p. 81. 
81 Tbid., p. 72. 
8 Ibid., p. 84. 
88 Bruce, op. cit., v. 2, p. 78. 
54 Pace, Roy Bennett. American Literature. 
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Franklin had studied and learned to read in foreign 
languages because a well-informed printer had to know 
enough Latin to be able to print the books of the minis- 
ters, the poets, and the learned writers who used this 
language. France was then the center of culture, and it 
was important to keep abreast of what was happening 
there. He had to be well enough acquainted with Ger- 
man to be able to print the advertisements, Bibles and 
almanacs which the Germans demanded. So the lad 
who had but two years of formal education became the 
man who read French, Latin, German, and perhaps other 
languages. Franklin could print in German, Swedish, 
and English because he had five or six workmen at least: 
Parker up to 1741; a German, J. H. Miller, who had 
come to America with Zinendorff; a Swede, Olav Malan- 
der; John Rose, and his nephew, James Franklin of 
Newport. He enlarged his shop. He ordered his equip- 
ment from England and he kept it in repair. He cleaned 
the type himself and ordered new fonts when the need 
arose. 

In 1748, at the age of forty-two, Franklin had amassed 
a comfortable living and decided to retire and devote 
himself to the study of science. He was exceedingly 
fortunate in having found a fine workman, David Hall, 
who had worked for the famous printer, William Strahan 
in London. He came to America in 1747, and by 1748 
he and Franklin had become such good friends that he 
was admitted as a partner and remained so until 1766. 
The partnership provided that Hall should pay Franklin 
1000£ a year for sixteen years at the expiration of which 
time Hall should become sole proprietor of the business, 
without further payments. Franklin was to edit the 
newspaper and write his almanac, furnish the capital, 
and direct the general policy. Hall was to attend to the 
printing and to the bookshop. One authority™ tells us 
that after 1748 Franklin took no active part in business 
as he had a very able, industrious, and honest partner 
who managed the concern successfully for eighteen years. 

When Franklin wrote to Strahan he invariably men- 
tioned Mr. Hall, and always most respectfully. In one 
letter he says: ‘Mr. Hall is perfectly well and gains 
ground daily in the esteem of all that know him... . I 
have no doubt but Mr. Hall will succeed well in what he 
undertakes. He is obliging, discreet, industrious, and 
honest; and where those qualities meet, things seldom 
go amiss. Nothing in my power shall be wanting to 
serve him,”’ 5 

Later, February 4, 1750, he writes: ‘‘Mr. Hall con- 
tinues well, and goes on perfectly to my satisfaction.’ ™ 

On June 2, 1750, Franklin informs Strahan: “Our 
friend, Mr. Hall, is well, and manages perfectly to my 
satisfaction. I cannot tell how to accept your repeated 
thanks for services you think I have done for him, when 
I continually feel myself obliged to him and to you for 
sending him.” 57 

Franklin had many different partners. Fay** speaks 
of his revenues which came from his partnerships. In 
fact, he may be called the first American trust magnate 
and the only one so far as the printing business is con- 
cerned. He operated printing houses in widely separated 
parts of the Colonies and in the West Indies. é 

Thomas Whitemarsh began his work as Franklin's 
partner in Charleston, South Carolina, October 1, 1731. 
The Assembly of South Carolina had voted a bounty of 
1000£ to encourage a printer to come there. However, 
Whitemarsh’s rival got the bounty. He died and left 
Whitemarsh sole printer to the government and editor 
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of the South Carolina Gazette, modeled on the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette. Whitemarsh died of yellow fever in 1733. 
South Carolina voted another bounty of 1000£ and 
Franklin sent Louis Timothee. Timothee had been edi- 
tor of Franklin’s German newspaper, Die Philadelphische 
Zeitung. The six-year agreement between the partners 
stipulated that Franklin was to pay one-third of the 
expenses and receive one-third of the profits. He revived 
the South Carolina Gazette, became public printer, pub- 
lished the laws of the province, as well as a few pam- 
phlets and John Wesley’s earliest Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns. Franklin thought he was a good worker, but 
he was never able to get too accurate an accounting from 
him. Upon his death, his widow continued the business 
and was able to furnish such an excellent system of ac- 
counts that Franklin felt it was wise to educate women 
to a knowledge of accounts than to either music or 
dancing. Finally, this woman was able to purchase the 
business for her son, Peter Timothy. (Peter Timothy 
named one of his sons, Benjamin Franklin Timothy.) 
Benjamin Mecom, the son of Franklin’s sister, became 
a partner in Antigua, West Indies, after having served 
his apprenticeship with James Parker in New York. 
Mecom revived the Antigua Gazette which Thomas Smith, 
who died in 1752, had begun. Mecom was to give one- 
third of the profits to Franklin, but his uncle wrote him 
that if he would send some money (Franklin forgot the 
amount) to his mother and a small amount of sugar and 
rum to him, he might keep no other records. It was 
Franklin’s intention to give him the business when he 
proved to be stable, but the lad did not wish to send 
money to his mother or to his uncle. He wished to buy 
the press outright In a letter to the famous printer, 
Strahan, in London, dated October 27, 1753, Franklin 
asks him to send from Mr. Carlon to New Haven for 
Benjamin Mecom’s use the following articles: 
‘**300 lbs. long primer, with figures and signs suffi- 
cient for an almanac. 
300 Ibs. pica 
100 lbs. great primer 
300 Ibs. English 


600 Ibs. double pica Roman 
50 lbs. two line English and 
40 lbs. two line great primer Italic 


30 lbs. two line capitals and flowers of different 
fonts 
20 lbs. quotations 


““As Mr. Carlon has different long primers, picas, etc., 

I beg the favor of your judgment to choose and order the 
best. To which add 

A complete good new press 

2 pr. blankets 

2 pr. ballstocks 

Some reglets, gutter sticks, side-sticks, quoins, etc. 

3 pr. chases of different sizes; the biggest demi; 

4 querto 

2 folio galleys, each with four shies 

A few facs, head and tail pieces; three or four of each 

2 doz. brass rules 

2 good composing sticks 

2 kegs of ink; one weak; the other strong. 


“With such another small cargo of books and stationery 
as I desired you to send to Antigua for a beginning. . . . 
Insure the whole.’’ 5° 

In 1757 Mecom moved his press to Boston, and to 
New York in 1763. He was not successful, and even- 
tually lost his reason. 

Other partners were William Smith who printed the 
Freeport Gazette or the Dominica Advertiser each week on 
foolscap sheet with a new long primer and small pica 
type. Another partnership was with Daniel in Kingston, 
Jamaica, with William Dunlap, Samuel Holland and 
— Henry Miller at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. William 

unlap later moved to Philadelphia. Isaiah Thomas 
says of him that his ‘printing was correctly and hand- 
somely executed.” 6° Holland was to have a printing 


press and type furnished by Franklin which he was to 


+ 


‘9 Bigelow, op. cit., v. 1, pp. 375i-375j. 
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keep in good repair and to pay thirty pounds a year in 
four installments. Dunlap, Holland, Miller and Hall of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, may have been connected with 
the small plant. In Philadelphia partners for the print- 
ing of German publications were Gotthard Armbruester, 
1747-1750, Johannes Boehm, 1749-1751, and Anthony 
Armbruester, 1754-1758. One of the German publica- 
tions was the brief Hoch Deutsche und Englische Zeitung, 
which in 1752 gave its reader news from the Pennsylvania 
Gazette in two languages. 

However, Franklin’s principal partners were James 
Parker in New York (and Connecticut and New Jersey) 
and David Hall in Philadelphia. 

In 1742 Franklin sent James Parker, who had been an 
apprentice of William Bradford, to New York. Franklin 
agreed to equip him with a press and types, to transport 
them to New York, pay a third of the expenses there, 
and receive one-third of the profits. William Bradford 
retired, and Franklin and Parker took over the New 
York Gazelte, and in 1743 became public printer for the 
province. Van Doren calls Parker ‘‘a better printer 
than Franklin.’’*! He was printer for New York, for 
New Jersey, and for Yale University, and he established 
the Connecticut Gazette in 1755. The original agreement 
with Parker had been for six years, but it lasted until his 
death in 1770. Franklin provided the plant, which is 
quoted by Livingston to have been: ‘“‘A Printing Press 
with all its necessary Appurtenances, together with 400 
pounds weight of letters; but of ‘all charges for Paper, 
Ink, Ball, Tympans, Wool, Oyl and other things neces- 
sary,’ two thirds were entered against Parker and one 
third against Franklin.’’ The profits or losses were 
divided in the same way. 

In the final settlement with Hall, Parker acted as 
Franklin’s representative, since the latter was in England. 
Parker made an inventory and appraisal, which showed 
that Hall had not kept the outfit up to a very high level 
of efficiency. 


One of the later partnerships was with Francis Childs 
of New York. This lasted until a few days before Frank- 
lin’s death in April 1790. This partnership was hardly 
satisfactory since Childs complained often about short- 
ages in the type sent, and made excuses for his failure to 
make prompt payment. Franklin wrote him on May 8, 
1787, as follows: ‘‘You are always complaining of Im- 
perfections in the Founts, which I suppose to proceed 
from your not having right Ideas of that Matter. They 
were all cast after the best Rules of the Founderies in 
England, and in the same Proportions. But as the Stiles 
of Authors vary, and different Subjects use the different 
Sorts variously there never could be Fount so propor- 
tion’d as to run out equally in all Cases. And if when- 
ever, in any Work, four or five Sorts run short, you cast 
for the Deficiency, in a subsequent Work those Sorts, 
may be superabundant, and all the rest will appear 
deficient, so that there will be no End of proceeding in 
that Manner. Therefore it is, that Printers have usually 
to every large Fount what they call a Bomcase, or Fount 
Case, that is, a Case to hold those Sorts that are super- 
fluous in one kind of Work and where they may be found 
when wanting in another. You remark that your now 
demanding more of sundry Sorts (after being supply'd 
with all your formerly thought wanting) is owing partly 
to your not taking an accurate List of the Imperfections 
at first: and I am persuad’d that the present List you 
have sent me is far from being accurate, since it is in 
Pounds weight, and not in the Number of Letters. This 
lumping Method of calling for Sorts to supply suppos'd 
Imperfections, 5 of m'’s 3 lb. of s’s, etc. etc. can never be 
accurate; and in this Instance of the Petit Romain, you 
may see already the Effect of such Inaccuracy, viz. to 
augment instead of diminishing the Imperfections of a 
Fount; for at first you want’d but 4 or 5 Sorts of the 
lower Case, and now you want 15 or 16, which is a great 
Part of the Four and twenty, and proves what I have 
said above that there can be no End of going on in this 
Way. — However to oblige you, tho’ it is much more 
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September-December, 1952 


Trouble as the Mold must be adjust’d afresh for every 
little Parcel, you shall have the Sorts you want if you 
send a List of them in Numbers. My Grandson will 
case them, as soon as he has taken his degree and got 
clear of the College; for then he purposes to apply him- 
self closely to the Business of Letterfounding and this is 
expect’d in July next. You shall also have some W's of 
a better form for the Pica as you desire. And I will 
willingly receive the Petit Canon again which you pro- 
pose to return,”’ 

James Franklin's son, James, was apprenticed to 
Benjamin Franklin to serve from 1740-1747. After he 
had learned the trade Franklin sent him to Newport, 
with his new types, to the business which his mother, 
with his uncle’s help, had kept going after his father’s 
death. Franklin felt that by sending his brother’s son 
to school for a few years, by teaching him the trade of 
printing, and by assisting him with an assortment of 
new types (those of his father being somewhat worn out) 
he made ample amends for the first errata of his life, i.e., 
depriving James of his service by leaving him so early. 

While the son James was learning the trade, his mother 
and two sisters became skilled compositors at Newport, 
and were probably the first women printers in America.’’® 

Most of Franklin’s partnerships after 1748 were slight 
affairs and were formed almost as much to encourage 
printing and printers as to bring a return on his money. 

Franklin felt that most of the partnerships were suc- 
cessful. ‘‘Most of them did well, being enabled at the 
end of our term (six years) to purchase the types of me, 
and go on working for themselves, by which means 
several families were raised. Partnerships often finish 
in quarrels; but I was happy in this, that mine were all 
carried on and ended amicably; owing, I think, a good 
deal to the precaution of having very explicitly settled in 
our articles everything to be done by or expected from, 
each partner, so that there was nothing to dispute, which 
precaution I would therefore recommend to all who enter 
into partnership.’’ & 

Mention has already been made that all the best jobs 
of printing given out by the provinces of New Jersey, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, fell to the office 
of Franklin; by means of his partnerships he had a share 
of the good things of Virginia, New York, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia. 

We know that Franklin secured his type from William 
Caslon, the famous type founder in London. In writing 
to Strahan on February 12, 1744, Franklin says: “I hope 
Caslon will not delay casting the English fount I wrote 
to you for, so long as he has some that have been sent 
me.,’’ 65 

However, in ordering type for Benjamin Mecom’s use 
Franklin asks Strahan to obtain it from Mr. Carlon.* 

In another letter to Strahan, July 2, 1756, Franklin 
acknowledges the receipt of the brevier fount, which is 
come to hand in good order, and pleases Mr. Hall and me 
very much. I am indebted to you,” he writes, “for your 
care in this matter as well as many others. . . ."’ 87 It 
is interesting to note from the bill that the fount of 
brevier cost 58£ 17s 6d. Strahan was sometimes asked 
to choose from the various types which Mr. Carlon had. 
_ Although Strahan sometimes acted as his agent, Frank- 
lin corresponded for many years with William Caslon, 
the famous typefounder. In 1788, he wrote him: “I ap- 
prove very much of your Resolution not to send your 
Types abroad upon Credit. Their Excellence will secure 
a sufficient Demand without it. Some other British 
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Founders have been so extravagantly liberal in that Way, 
and thereby Created such a Number of Master-Printers 
more than the Business of the Country can maintain, as 
may probably in the End be hurtful to both the Debtors 
and Creditors.”’ 8 

Another typefounder friend was John Baskerville. 
Franklin sometimes distributed specimens of his type 
to friends in America. Franklin wrote Baskerville that 
James's Foundry is to be sold, part of which consists of 
“some tolerable Hebrews and Greeks and some good 
Blacks” and says he will buy for him anything wanted 
by the Birmingham foundry.®® 

One author in speaking to Franklin criticized Basker- 
ville’s type, saying it would make the whole nation blind 
because the strokes were too thin and narrow and so 
hurt the eye, and commented that he could never read 
a line of them without pain. Franklin brought out 
Caslon’s type (which the author thought was that of 
Baskerville) and asked to be shown exactly what was 
meant. The author criticized it soundly, not realizing 
that it was the type which Franklin used in all his 
printing. 

Van Doren’? tells us that as long as Franklin lived by 
printing he was satisfied to have his work neat and read- 
able, but barely went beyond this. During his later 
years in England and France he became interested in 
fine printing and had some of the best European printers 
for his friends. 

Franklin had made type for Keimer which he cast in 
clay and created in lead.77 However, in his later years 
in France and in America he evidently cast considerable 
quantities of type and is said to have designed at least 
one alphabet of his own in beautiful Script letters.7* 
Livingston says of the fount which Franklin had at 
Passy, ‘“‘This fount was probably designed by Franklin 
himself, for use in printing important documents, which 
it might have been to the advantage of some one to 
counterfeit, such as the Passport blank, or his com- 
missions to commanders of privateers (if such a docu- 
ment was printed by him)."" 7 One of the reasons for 
Franklin’s interest in typefounding at this time was to 
set up in Business his grandson, Benjamin Franklin 
Bache, who, however, died of yellow fever at the age of 
thirty. In his will, Franklin left ‘‘all the Types and 
Printing Materials which I now have in Philadelphia 
with the complete Letter Foundry, which, in the whole, 
I suppose to be worth near one thousand Pounds.” * 

At the Passy Press Franklin produced leaflets, broad- 
sides, and his fifteen delightful ‘“‘bagatelles.’’ The little 
books printed here are among those most desired by con- 
noisseurs, but as only twelve or fifteen copies of each 
sheet were usually printed, nearly all are lost. Dialogue 
with Gout, The Whistle, Ephemeres are among his most 
famous. These were written in the French style of the 
time, with humor and feeling, and were intended for his 
friends, especially his charming lady acquaintances. 

He wrote and printed here the pretended Independent 
Chronicle which purported to be an account of Indian 
scalping as given in an extract of a letter from Captain 
Garrish of the New England militia. ‘It gave particu- 
lars of eight large packages of scalps taken by the Seneca 
Indians from the inhabitants of the states of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and sent by 
them as a present to the governor of Canada to be trans- 
mitted by him to England. Package No. 1 was said to 
contain forty-three scalps of soldiers, Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
two hundred and ninety-seven of farmers; No. 5, eighty- 
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eight scalps of women, and Nos. 6, 7, and 8, those of 
boys and girls, with twenty-nine infants’ scalps of vari- 
ous sizes." "> The purpose of this ‘“‘Supplement’’ was to 
bring home to the people of Great Britain the horrors of 
warfare as conducted by the allies of the British soldiers, 
the Indians in America. This epistle is preserved in the 
Library of Congress and the Library of the American 
Philosophical Society. 

Franklin also imported a printing press into Canada 
at the time of the Revolutionary War to try to induce 
the Canadians to revolt against the British. 

When at Passy, Benjamin Franklin Bache mentions 
in his diary that a master founder has come to Paris to 
teach him to cast printing types, and that he is to re- 
main all winter. A later entry informs us that M. Didot, 
whom he describes as the best printer of this age and 
even the best that has ever been seen,’’ had consented to 
take him into his house for some time in order to teach 
him his art. He states that in the house is combined 
“engraving, the forge, the foundry, and the printing 
office.’’ 78 

Two years before his death Franklin wrote his sister, 
“T am too old to follow printing again myself, but loving 
the business, I have brought up my grandson Benjamin 
to it, and have built and furnished a printing-house for 
him, which he now manages under my own eye."’ 77 The 
types which he used were the ones which had been in 
use at Passy. 

Noah Webster in his Dissertation Upon the English 
Language says: “This indefatigable Gentleman (Dr. 
Franklin), amidst all his other employments, public and 
private, has compiled a Dictionary on his Scheme of a 
Reform, and procured types to be cast for printing it. 
He thinks himself too old to pursue the plan, but has 
honored me with the offer of the Manuscript and Types 
and expressed a strong Desire that I SHOULD under- 
take the task. Whether this project, so deeply inter- 
esting to this country will ever be effected; or whether 
it will be defeated by Indolence and prejudice remains 
for my countrymen to determine.”’ 78 

In a letter written by Franklin at Philadelphia to 
Noah Webster at Hartford, December 26, 1789, he says 
in part: 

“In examining the English books that were printed 
between the restoration and the accession of George II, 
we may observe, that all substantives were begun with 
a capital, in which we imitated our mother tongue, the 
German. This was more particularly useful to those 
who were not well acquainted with the English, there 
being such a prodigious number of our words that are 
both verbs and substantives, and spelt in the same 
manner, though often accented different in pronuncia- 
tion. This method has, by the fancy of printers, of late 
years been entirely laid aside, from an idea that sup- 
pressing the capitals show the character to greater ad- 
vantage — those letters, prominent above the line, dis- 
turbing its even regular appearance. The effect of this 
change is so considerable, that a learned man of France 
who used to read our books, though not perfectly ac- 
quainted with our language, in conversation with me on 
the subject of our authors, attributed the greater ob- 
scurity he found in our modern books, compared with 
those of the period above mentioned, to a change of style 
for the worse in our writers; of which mistake I con- 
vinced him by marking for him each substantive with a 
capital in a paragraph, which he then understood, though 
before he could not comprehend it. This shows the in- 
convenience of that pretended improvement. 

“From the fondness for a uniform and even appear- 
ance of characters in a line, the printers have of late 
banished also the Italic types, in which words of impor- 
tance to be attended to in the sense of the sentence, and 
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words on which an emphasis should be put in reading, 
used to be printed. And lately another fancy has in- 
duced other printers to use the round s instead of the 
long one, which formerly served well to distinguish a 
word readily by its varied appearance. Certainly the 
omitting the prominent letter makes a line appear more 
even, but renders it less immediately legible, as the par- 
ing of all men’s noses might smooth their features, but 
would render their physiognomies less distinguishable. 
Add to all those improvements backwards, another 
modern fancy that Gray printing is more beautiful than 
black. Hence the English new books are printed in so 
dim a character as to be read with difficulty by old eyes, 
unless in a very strong light and with good glasses. 
Whoever compares a volume of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine printed between the years 1731 and 1740, with one 
of those printed in the last ten years, will be convinced 
of the much greater degree of perspicuity given by black 
than by the grey. Lord Chesterfield pleasantly remarked 
this difference to Faulkner, the printer of the Dublin 
Journal, who was vainly making encomiums on his own 
paper as the most complete of any in the world. ‘But, 
Mr. Faulkner,’ says my Lord, ‘don’t you think it might 
be still farther improved, by using paper and ink not 
quite so near a colour!’ For all these reasons, I cannot 
but wish our American printers would, in their editions, 
avoid these fancied improvements and thereby render 
their works more agreeable to foreigners in Europe, to 
the great advantage of our bookselling commerce. 

“Further to be more sensible of the advantage of clear 
and distinct printing, let us consider the assistance it 
affords in reading well aloud to an auditory. In so doing, 
the eye generally slides forward three or four words be- 
fore the voice. If the sight clearly distinguishes what 
the coming words are, it gives time to order the modula- 
tion of the voice to express them properly. But if they 
are obscurely printed, or disguised by omitting the capi- 
tals or long s’s, or otherwise, the reader is apt to modu- 
late wrong; and, finding he has done so, he is obliged to 
go back and begin the sentence again; which lessens the 
pleasure of the hearers. This leads me to mention an 
old error in our mode of printing. We are sensible, 
that when a question is met with in the reading, there is 
a proper variation to be used in the management of the 
voice; we have therefore a point called an interrogation 
affixed to the question to distinguish it. But this is 
absurdly placed at the end of the question. We have 
another error of the same kind in printing plays, where 
something often occurs that is marked as spoken aside. 
But the word aside is placed at the end of the speech, 
when it ought to precede it, as a direction to the reader, 
that he may govern his voice accordingly. The practice 
of our ladies, in meeting five or six together, to form little 
busy parties, where each is employed in some useful 
work, while one reads to them, is so commendable in it- 
self that it deserves the attention of authors and printers 
to make it as pleasing as possible, both to the reader and 
hearers.”’ 79 

At another time, Franklin wrote, ‘‘One can scarce see 
a new book without observing the excessive artifices 
made use of to pull up a paper of verses into a pamphlet, 
a pamphlet into an octavo, and an octavo into a quarto, 
with scabboardings, whitelines, sparse titles of chapters, 
and exorbitant margins, to such a degree that the selling 
of paper seems now the object, and printing on it only 
the pretence. I enclose the copy of a page in a late 
comedy. Between every two lines there is a white space 
equal to another line. You have a law, I think against 
butchers blowing veal to make it look fatter? Why not 
one against booksellers blowing books to make them 
look bigger?’’ 8° 

While serving as minister in France, Franklin followed 
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the improvement of type in books with much interest. 
Paris and Madrid were rivals in regard to beautiful 
printing. Monsieur Didot in Paris had a passion for 
the printing art, obtained the best types and improved 
the press. Franklin said of him, ‘‘The utmost care is 
taken of his presswork; his ink is black, and his paper 
fine and white. He has executed several charming edi- 
torials. But the ‘“‘Sallust’’ and the ‘‘Don Quixote’”’ of 
Madrid are thought to excel them. Didot, however, im- 
proves every day, and by his zeal and indefatigable ap- 
plication bids fair to carry the art to a high pitch of per- 
fection.”’ 1 Ibarra was the printer in Madrid whose 
work Franklin so much admired. 

In 1758 Franklin sent to Thomas Hubbard of Boston 
a copy of Virgil for the College, ‘‘which I send in the 
case, thought to be the most curiously printed of any 
book hitherto done in the world.”’ 8 

Ever watchful for improvements Franklin read John 
Walter’s book, Introduction to Logography, and wrote 
him that ‘‘I like much the idea of comenting the letters 
instead of casting words of syllables, which I formerly 
attempted and succeeded in having invented a mould 
and method by which I could in a few minutes form a 
matrice, adjust it to any word in any foot at pleasure 
and proceed to cast from it.’’ 8 Though Walter’s scheme 
proved a failure it was another step toward the modern 
system of stereotyping. Walters did become famous as 
the founder of the London Times. 

The process of stereotyping may first have been com- 
municated to Didot by Franklin. * 

Another instance which shows Franklin’s desire for 
constant improvement in printing is exhibited by a letter 
in 1753 in which he says that he hopes his London agent 
can “persuade your pressmaker to go out of his road a 
little’ in making a press, in order to include certain im- 
provements that Franklin had invented, since with these 
it ‘never gravels; the hollow face of the ribs keeps the 
oil better, and the cramps, bearing on the larger surface, 
do not wear, as in the common method. Of this I have 
had many years experience.”’ % 

I have mentioned Franklin’s acquaintance with Mon- 
sieur Didot, of Paris, with John Baskerville of Birming- 
ham, his correspondence with Noah Webster and William 
Caslon, and with William Strahan of London. All of 
these friendships or acquaintances were formed through 
Franklin's interest in printing. 

Strahan was nine years younger than Franklin, and 
was famous asa printer. Heand Franklin had exchanged 
letters for fourteen years before Franklin was sent to 
England by the Assembly. He became printer to the 
king and was printer of Johnson’s Dictionary, of David 
Hume’s History of England, the works of Edward Gib- 
bon, author of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
of Adam Smith, Robertson and Blackstone. Strahan 
wrote to Mrs. Franklin about her husband, ‘‘For my own 
part, I never saw a man who was in every respect so 
perfectly agreeable to me. Some are amiable in one 
view, some in another, he in all.’’ * 

William Strahan once observed to Franklin as they 
sat in the House of Commons, that no two journeymen 
printers within his knowledge had met with such success 
in the world as the two of them. Strahan was then at 
the head of his profession, and soon afterwards became 


8! Ibid., p. 212. 
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a member of Parliament. Franklin was an agent for a 

few provinces, and later was acting for them all. 

It was at Franklin’s own request that ‘‘ ‘the Printers of 
the city, with their Journeymen and Apprentices,’ were 
given a prominent position in his funeral procession.’’ 87 

After Franklin’s death the printers of Paris assembled 
in a large hall, in which there was a column surmounted 
by a bust of Franklin, with a civic crown. Below the 
bust were printers’ cases and types, and a press. While 
one of their number eulogized Franklin, several printers 
composed the speech at their cases. As soon as it was 
finished, impressions were taken, and distributed to the 
large number of people who had come to honor Franklin. 

Every year in every important city, Franklin's birth- 
day is celebrated by banquets and meetings of printers. 
The printers call him their ‘‘patron saint.” 

If he had never rendered any service to mankind, ex- 
cept as a printer, he would have left his mark on the age. 
Late in life when recognition had come to him in many 
departments he still preferred to be known by the same 
title with which he had opened his career. It is largely 
due to the work of Franklin that the printed page be- 
came an exceedingly important factor in the growth of 
our national life. He increased the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and the reading of books and periodicals. 

When Franklin set up his own business in 1728, he 
composed the following now famous epitaph in the 
language of his trade: 

The Body of 
B. Franklin, Printer 
(Like the Cover of an old Book 
Its contents torn out 
And stript of its Lettering & Gilding) 
Lies here, Food for Worms. 

But the Work shall not be lost; 
For it will, (as he believ’d) appear once more 
In a new and more elegant Edition 
Revised and corrected 
By the Author. 

And when he wrote his will, he began: “I, Benjamin 
Franklin, Printer... .’’ 

As this paper closes some summary should be made 
of the leadership in the various areas of printing which 
we first owe to Franklin, all of which have been set forth 
earlier in this paper. 

He became America’s first typefounder.** 

He was the first American maker of the printing 
press. 8® 

He was the first designer and engraver for printing 
purposes (in America) .%° 

The first cartoon in America appeared in The 
Pennsylvania Gazette, May 9, 1754.% 

He was one of the first to seek and print advertise- 
ments systematically. % 

He printed the first Masonic book to appear in 
America, which was entitled, The Constitution 
of the Free-Masons.* 

He printed Richardson's Pamela, the first novel 
to be printed in America.” 

8. He printed the first Latin work to be both trans- 

lated and published in America. 

9. He printed the first semi-weekly American news- 

paper. 
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8 Franklin, Benjamin. Benjamin Franklin and his Circle, a Catalogue on Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, from May 11 through September 13, 1936. p. 3. 


8 Ford, op. cit., p. 210. 

* Bruce, op. cit., v. 2, p. 78. 
% Ford, op. cit., pp. 209-210. 
% Oswald, op. cit., p. 219. 

87 Ford, op. cii., p. 219. 

88 Oswald, op. cit., p. 151. 

89 Tbid., p. 152. 

9° Tbid., p. 152. 

*! Dickinson, op. cit., p. 166, 
% Fay, op. cit., p. 152. 

% Van Doren, op. cit., p. 103. 
% Tbid., p. 103. 

%* Ford, op. cit., p. 204. 

% Tbid., p. 197. 
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FRANZ KAFKA: AN AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By Kxavus W. Jonas 
Rutgers University 


A. The Writings of Franz Kafka 
B. Criticism 
C. Research in Progress 


Franz Kafka was almost completely unknown in this a 1930 when Alfred A. Knopf published 
his novel Das Schloss in an English version translated from the German by Willa and Edwin Muir. Professor 
Werner Neuse of Middlebury College, Vermont, was the first American to introduce Kafka to the reading 
public in the United States: his essay was published in one of the “‘little magazines,” Books Abroad, in the 
summer issue of 1935. Since that year an ever increasing number of serious American critics have focused 
their attention upon this author. Among the members of this group, to mention only a few, are Hannah 
Arendt, W. H. Auden, Alfred Kazin, Max Lerner, Harry Levin, Thomas and Klaus Mann, and Edmund 
Wilson. But the most outstanding interpreter of Kafka is his close friend and literary executive, Max Brod 
of Tel Aviv whose many writings on Kafka appeared in translations in American periodicals and whose biog- 
—_ ov published by Schocken Books, Inc., in New York. 

ax Brod who had met Kafka in 1902, when the latter was attending the German University of Prague, 
preserved against the author’s wishes to have them burned, all those works on which Kafka’s reputation is 
chiefly founded: The Metamorphosis, the forty-four short pieces collected in The Penal Colony, the novels 
The Trial and The Castle, and the two volumes of The Diaries. 

Most of Kafka’s life was spent in the city of Prague where he was born in 1883. His father, a successful 
businessman and an orthodox German Jew, wanted his son to follow in his footsteps, and the young Kafka 
both resisted and submitted to him. This double conflict became the central experience of his life: he obeyed 
him by taking a law degree (1906) and by earning his living in a labor-insurance company, but resisted by 
devoting most of his life to literature. 

At the time of Kafka’s death in 1924 his reputation was established in the German-speaking countries, 
but soon it spread abroad, to France, Spain, Italy, England, the United States, and South America. 
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In preparing this bibliography of American publications by and about Franz Kafka, I used the reference 


sources of the New York Public Library and of Rutgers University. 


I am especially indebted to Angel Flores 


whose pamphlet Franz Kafka. A Chronology and Bibliography (1944) was of great value for the present com- 
pilation. Since my check-list is intended to be helpful for students rather than collectors, I have attempted 
no collation. 

Additions and suggestions for improvement will be welcome, and reprints of any critical material listed 
in this bibliography will be greatly appreciated. 


1928 
i 5 
1929 
2 
1930 
3. 


1932 
4 


1934 


1935 


. The Sentence. 


. Three Stories. 


A 


The Sentence (Das Urteil). Adapted by Eugene 
Jolas. Transition, Feb., 35-47. 


Reprinted in Transition Stories, ed. 
by Eugene Jolas and Robert Sage. New York: 
McKee. 


The Castle (Das Schloss). Translated from the 
German by Willa and Edwin Muir. New York: 
A. A. Knopf. 


Translated by Eugene Jolas. An 
Everyday Confusion (Eine alliaegliche Verwirrung) ; 
The Knock at the Farmgate (Der Schlag ans Hoftor); 
The Married Couple (Das Ehepaar). Transition, 
March, 58-64. 


. A Report for an Academy (Ein Bericht an eine 


Akademie). Translated by William A. Drake. 
The Literary World (New York) July, 4-5. 


6. Fragment: Four Sagas tell about Prometheus (Pro- 


1936 
7 


1937 
8. 


10. 


1938 
11 


12. 


13. 


1940 
14, 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19, 


. Ein Hungerkuenstler. 


. Before the Law (Vor dem Geseiz). 


metheus). Transition no. 23:25. 
In Die Deutsche Novelle, ed. 
by Harry Steinhauer. New York: W. W. Norton 


& Co. 193-205. 


The Trial (Der Prozess). Translated by Willa and 
Edwin Muir. New York: A. A. Knopf. 
Translated by 
Philip Horton, in New Letters in America. Ed. 
by Horace Gregory. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 145-150. 

Metamorphosis (Die Verwandlung). Translated 
by Eugene Jolas. Transition, Fall 1936 (no. 25) 
27-38; 1937 (no. 26) 53-72; April-May 1938 
(no. 27) 79-103. 


. Three Parables: The Silence of the Sirens (Das 


Schweigen der Sirenen); About Parables (Von den 
Gleichnissen); The Vulture (Der Geier). Trans- 
lated by G. Humphreys-Roberts. Twice A Year, 
Fall-Winter, 129-131. 

The Hunger-Artist (Ein Hungerkuenstler). Trans- 
lated by Harry Steinhauer and Helen Jessiman. 
In Modern German Short Stories, ed. by H. Stein- 
hauer and H. Jessiman. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 203-217. 

Blumfeld, an elderly bachelor. (Blumfeld, ein Glierer 
Junggeselle). Translated by Philip Horton. 
Partisan Review V, Fall 1938, 54-65; VI, Winter 
1939, 96-102. 


Amerika (Amerika). Translated by Willa and 
Edwin Muir. Preface by Klaus Mann. New 
York: New Directions. 

An Old Page (Ein altes Blatt). Translated by 
Sophie Prombaum. Twice A Year, Fall-Winter, 
539-541. 

Letter to My Father (Excerpts). Translated by 
Sophie Prombaum. In A Franz Kafka Miscellany. 
New York: Twice A Year Press, 39-50. 
Autobiographical Sketch. (Skizze einer Selbst- 
biographie). Translated by Sophie Prombaum. 
In A Franz Kafka Miscellany, 51-54 

An Old Page (Ein altes Blatt). Translated by 
Sophie Prombaum. In A Franz Kafka Miscel- 
lany, 67-69. 

Meditations (Meditationen). Translated by Sophie 
Prombaum. In A Franz Kafka Miscellany, 70-71. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


1941 


23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


1942 


27. 


28. 


1943 


29. 
30. 


31. 


1944 


32. 


33. 


1945 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


W. J. 


Selections and Excerpts from Letters. Translated 
by Sophie Prombaum. In A Franz Kafka Mis- 
cellany, 72-74. 

Excerpts from final pages of The Castle (Das 
Schloss), Chap. XVIII, Chap. XX. In A Franz 
Kafka Miscellany, 76-87 ; 88-97. 

The Country Doctor (Ein Landarzt). Translated by 
c. New Directions. Norfolk, Conn.: 436-442. 


The Castle (Das Schloss). Translated by Willa 
and Edwin Muir. With an introduction by 
Thomas Mann. New York: A. A. Knopf. 

From Kafka’s Diaries. Translated by Edwin 
Muir. Saturday Review of Literature XXIV, 
July 26, 3-4. 

Before the Law (Vor dem Gesetz). 
Heinz Berggruen. 
Conn.: 352-353. 
In the Penal Colony (In der Strafkolonie). Trans- 
lated by Eugene Jolas. Partisan Review VIII, 
March-April, 98-107, 146-158. 


Jackals and Arabs (Schakale und Araber). 
lated by Mimi Bartel. In New Directions. 
folk, Conn.: 408-412. 

Josephine, the Songstress or: The Mice Station 
(Josephine, die Naeherin, oder, Die Maeusestation). 
Translated by Clement Greenberg. Partisan Re- 
view IX, May-June, 213-228. 


Translated by 
In New Directions. Norfolk, 


Trans- 
Nor- 


A Little Woman (Eine kleine Frau). Translated by 
Francis C. Golfing. Accent III, Summer, 223-227. 
Five Parables: My Neighbor (Der Nachbar); A 
Common Confusion (Eine alltaegliche Verwirrung) ; 
The Bridge (Die Bruecke); The Bucket Rider (Der 
Kuebelreiter); The Silence of the Sirens (Das 
Schweigen der Sirenen). Translated by Edwin 
Muir and originally published in The Great Wall 
of China. In The Heart of Europe, edited by Klaus 
Mann and Hermann Kesten. New York: L. B. 
Fischer, 543-549. 
A Hunger-Artist. 
Western Star. 
Vincent Benét. 


(Ein Hungerkuenstler). In 
An Anthology, ed. by Stephen 
New York: Rinehart & Co. 


The Builders (Der Bau); On Parables (Von Gleich- 
nissen); The Seal of the City (Das Stadtwappen); 
The Great Wall of China (Beim Bau der chinesischen 
Mauer). In The Seas of God: Great Stories of the 
Human Spirit, ed. by Whit Burnett. Philadel- 
phia-New York: Lippincott & Co. 

In the Penal Colony (In der Strafkolonie). Trans- 
lated by Eugene Jolas. In Understanding Fiction. 
Edited by Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn 
Warren. New York: Crofts, 441-467. 


A Report to an Academy (Ein Bericht an eine 
Akademie). Translated by Rosa M. Beuscher and 
Kate Flores. Quarterly Review of Literature 
(Annandale-on-Hudson) II, Spring, no. 3:199-206. 
The Judgment (Das Urteil). Translated by Rosa 
M. Beuscher. Quarterly Review of Literature 
II, Spring, no. 3:189-198. 

New Lamps (Neue Lampen); The Sword (Das 
Schwert); The Conscription (Die Truppenaushe- 
bung). Translated by Olga Marx. Quarterly 
Review of Literature II, Spring, no. 3:207-210. 

A Country Doctor (Ein Landarzt). Translated by 
M. B. Quarterly Review of Literature II, Spring, 
no. 3:183-188. 

Short experimental pieces from Betrachtungen. 
Translated by Muriel Kittel. Quarterly Review 
of Literature II, Spring, no. 3:174-182. 
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1946 

39. Metamorphosis (Die Verwandlung). Translated 

; by A. L. Lloyd. New York: Vanguard. 

40. The Great Wall of China (Beim Bau der chinesischen 
Mauer). Translated by Willa and Edwin Muir. 
New York: Schocken Books, Inc. 

41. The Great Wall of China. Story. (Cedars of Leb- 
anon). Translated by Edwin Muir. Commen- 
tary II, July-December, 370-376. 

42. The Hunger-Artist (Ein Hungerkiinstler). Trans- 
lated by M. L. Nielsen. Rocky Mountain Re- 
view, Winter, 80-89. 

1948 

43. The Penal Colony (In der Strafkolonie). Stories 

and short pieces. Translated by Willa and Edwin 
Muir. New York: Schocken Books, Inc. 

44. The Metamorphosis (Die Verwandlung). In Intro- 
duction to Literature. Ed. by Locke, Gibson, Arms. 
New York: Rinehart & Co. 

45. The Metamorphosis. In Short Stories of the Mas- 
ters. Ed. by Charles Neider. New York: Rine- 
hart & Co. 

46. Parables, in German and English. Translated by 
Willa and Edwin Muir. New York: Schocken 
Books, Inc. 

47. Reproach to my Education (From the diary of 
1910). Town and Country, March, 88, 118-120. 

“ 


A Country Doctor (Ein Landarzt). In Great Short 
Stories from the World’s Literature. New York: 
Rinehart & Co. 

49. Ein Bericht fuer eine Akademie. In Worte und 
Woerter, ed. by Wolfgang F. Michael and George 
Schulz-Behrend. New Braunfels, Texas: The 
Urania Press. 63-74. 

1951 


50. Ein Bericht fuer eine Akademie. In Great Short 
Stories of Today. Ed. by E. Hildegard Schumann 
= M. Wolff. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
72-84. 

61. The Diaries (1910-1923). Ed. by Max Brod. 
New York: Schocken Books, Inc. pp. 735. 

1952 


5la. Selected Stories of Franz Kafka. New York: 
Modern Library. Ed. and with an introduction 
by Philip Rahv. (Contents: In The Penal Colony; 
The Metamorphosis; The Great Wall of China; A 
Report to an Academy; and ten other tales.) 


All books dealing exclusively with Franz Kafka are 
marked by an asterisk, Master Essays by a dagger. 


1930 
62. Anon.: The Castle. Boston Transcript Nov. 8, 
p. 5. 
53. Anon.: The Castle. New York Sun Sept. 26. 
54, Anon.: The Castle. New York Times Dec. 21, 


p. 9. 
55. Anon.: The Castle. The New Republic LXV, 
Dec. 10, 117. 


56. Anon.: The Castle. New York World Dec. 14. 

57. Brod, Max: Epilogue Note. In The Castle. New 
York: A. A. Knopf, 329-340. 

58. Muir, Edwin: Note on Franz Kafka. The 
Bookman (New York) LXXII, Nov., 235-241. 

59. 


: Introductory Note. In The Castle. New 
York: A. A. Knopf, v—xi. 
60. Sherwood, R. E.: The Castle. Scribner’s, Dec. 
21, 
61. Sykes, Gerald: The Castle. The NationCXXXI, 
Oct. 15, 411-412. 
62. Taylor, Coley: The Castle. New York Herald 
Tribune Books, Sept. 21, p. 7. 
an W., A.1I.: The Castle. The New Yorker, Sept. 20, 
64. Eloesser, Arthur: F. K., in Modern German 
Literature. New York: A. A. Knopf, 405-406. 
65. Kunitz, Stanley J.: F. K., in Authors Today 


and Yesterday. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 366-368, 





1934 


66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


1935 


1. 


1936 


72. 


73. 


1937 


74. 


75. 
76. 


77. 
78. 


79. 
80. 


81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
1938 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
1939 
89. 
90. 
91. 
1940 
92. 
93. 
94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 
98. 
99. 


Brod, Max: Homage to F. K. The Literary 
World July, p. 4. 
Flores, Angel: Homage to F. K. The Literary 
World July, p. 4. 
Frank, Waldo: Homage to F. K. The Literary 
World July, p. 2. 
Mann, Thomas: Homage toF. K. The Literary 
World July, p. 1. 
Saurat, Denis: Homage to F. K. The Literary 
World July, p. 3. 


Neuse, Werner: Franz Kafka. Books Abroad 
IX, Summer, 266-268. 


Spender, Stephen: Upward, Kafka and Van der 
Post. In The Destructive Element. A_ Study of 
Modern Writers and Beliefs. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 236-250. 

Steinhauer, Harry: F. K.: Ein Hungerkunestler. 
In Die Deutsche Novelle 1880-1930. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 190-193. 
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AMERICAN PRIVATE BOOK CLUBS 
By Fiorence M. Power 


Private book clubs antedate the modern ‘‘book clubs” by many years and differ considerably from them. 
They are more akin to the earlier literary societies, being made up of individuals who have a special interest 
in fine bookmaking and printing as well as in literature. They publish either new material or reprints of scarce 
or valuable books for distribution to a limited number of members. Their publications are listed only in club 


publications or in widely scattered sources elsewhere. 


It is my aim to present as complete a checklist as pos- 


sible of the book publications here. Exhibit catalogs and broadsides have been omitted. 


The clubs to be included are: 
Bibliophile Society 
Book Club of California 
Book Club of Texas 
Carteret Book Club 
Caxton Club 


Club of Odd Volumes 

Grolier Club 

Roxburghe Club of San Francisco 
Rowfant Club 

Zamorano Club 


The bibliographies are reprinted and extended from the history of the clubs in my Master’s thesis: Ameri- 
can Private Book Clubs, Columbia University, 1946 (manuscript). 


BIBLIOPHILE SOCIETY 

The Bibliophile Society of Boston was organized in 
1901 and became inactive in 1939. Its aim was the study 
and promotion of the arts pertaining to fine bookmaking 
and illustrating, and the occasional publication of books. 
It included a number of libraries among its members, so 
its publications are to be found in some of the larger li- 
braries of the country. Its main contribution to book 
arts has been the reprinting of scarce and important 
— from the collection of William K. Bixby, a 
member. 
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Davis, John of Salisbury, Eng. b. 1776. Travels of 
John Davis in the United States of America, 1798 to 
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Fielding, Henry. The genius of Henry Fielding (with 
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James Whitcomb Riley to Miss Elizabeth Kahle, now 
first printed from the originals with numerous fac- 
similes. Boston, 1922. 475 cops. 
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Pope, Alexander. Pope's epistle Eloisa to Abelard, 
with introd. and notes by Henry Howard Harper; 
original copperplate etchings by W. H. W. Bicknell. 
Boston, 1923. 455 cops. Torch Press. 

Wilkins, William G., comp. Dickens in cartoon and 
caricature; ed. with introd. by B. W. Matz, ed. of the 
Dickensian. Boston, 1924. 440cops. Plimpton Press. 

Irving, Washington. The wild huntsman... (hith- 
erto unpublished). Introd. by George S. Hellman. 
Boston, 1924. 455 cops. Torch Press. 

——. Abu Hassan... (hitherto unpublished) Introd. 
by George S. Hellman. Boston, 1924. 455 cops. 
Torch Press. 

Pliny, the younger. The epistles of Pliny, as trans. by 
William Belmoth; ed. by Clifford H. Moore. Boston, 
1925. 405 cops. University Press. 

Attic tragedies; Sophocles, Euripides, Aeschylus. Bos- 
ton, 1927. 3v. 400 cops. University Press. 

Poe, Edgar A. The raven. Boston, 1927. 450 cops. 

Bryant, William C. Thanatopsis. Boston, 1927. 
450 cops. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. Essays of Oliver Goldsmith. Bos- 
ton, 1928. 2v. 400cops. Torch Press. 

Payne, Edward F. and Harper, Henry H. The ro- 
mance of Charles Dickens and Maria Beadnell Winter. 
Boston, 1929. 425 cops. Torch Press. 

——. The charity of Charles Dickens; his interest in 
the Home for fallen women and a history of the strange 
case of Caroline Maynard Thompson. Boston, 1929. 
425 cops. Torch Press. 

Boethius and Dante. The consolation of philosophy; 
trans. of H. R. James. Dante’s ‘‘New life’’ with a 
commentary by Henry H. Harper. . . . Boston, 1930. 
433 cops. Torch Press. 

Fielding, Henry. The adventures of Joseph Andrews; 
introd. by Henry H. Harper; illus by Haydon Jones. 
Boston, 1931. 2v. 483 cops. 

Fiske, John. The personal letters of John Fiske; a 

small edition privately printed for members of the 

Bibliophile Society. Cedar Rapids, Ia., 1939. Torch 


ress. 

Year-book. Ist.-20th, 1902-1921. Boston, 1902-1922. 
20v. various presses. (continued by Annual report) 
Annual report. 21st.-28th, 1923-1930. Boston, 1923- 
1930. 8v. various presses (preceded by Year-book. 

Ceased publ. 1930.) 








BOOK CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 


The Book Club of California, San Francisco was 
founded in 1912 and today is one of the most active clubs. 
“Its chief aims are to further the interests of book collec- 
tors in the West and to promote an understanding and 
appreciation of fine books.’’ It has a special interest in 
the publication of Pacific Coast literature. It is the only 
club which admits women to membership and now has 
about 750 members. It publishes about three books a 
year as well as an annual series of Keepsakes which are 
presented to members. Sixteen of its books have been 
chosen for the ‘‘Fifty books of the year.”’ 


Cowan, Robert E. A bibliography of the history of 
California and the Pacific West, 1510-1906 .. . to- 
gether with text of John W. Dwinelle’s address on the 
acquisition of California by the United States of 


America. San Francisco, 1914. 250 cops. Taylor, 
Nash & Taylor. 
Markham, Edwin. The man with the hoe. Introd. 


by the author. San Francisco, 1916. 300 cops. John 
Henry Nash. 

Harte, Bret. Luck of Roaring Camp; The outcasts of 
Poker Flat; Tennessee’s partner. San Francisco, 1916. 
260 cops. John Henry Nash. 

Sterling, George. Thirty-five sonnets. With decora- 
tions by Frederic W. Goudy. San Francisco, 1917. 
300 cops. Taylor & Taylor. 

Addison, Joseph. Vision of Mirzah; reprinted from 
ed. of Addison's works printed by John Baskerville, 
Birmingham, 1761. San Francisco, 1917. 300 cops. 
John Henry Nash. 

Tagore, Rabindranath. Nationalism in the West; 
Nationalism in Japan; Nationalism in India; the sun- 

set of the century. 1917. 250 cops. Norwood Press. 


Bulletin of Bibliography 


Vol. 20, No, 9 








Coolbrith, Ina D. California, a poem. San Francisco, 
1918. 500cops. John Henry Nash. 

Smith, Clark A. Odes and sonnets; Introd. by George 
Sterling and decorations by Florence Lundborg. San 
Francisco, 1918. 300 cops. Taylor &Taylor. 

Burton, Sir Richard. The Kasidah (couplets) of Haji 
Abdu el-Yezdi, a lay of the higher law; trans. and 
annotated by his friend and pupil F. B. (Sir Richard 
F. Burton). San Francisco, 1919. 500 cops. John 
Henry Nash. 

Bierce, Ambrose. A horseman in the sky; A watcher 
by the dead; The man and the snake. San Francisco, 
1920. 400 cops. John Henry Nash. 

Field, Sara Bard. The vintage festival; a play pageant 
and festivities celebrating the vine in the autumn of 
each year at St. Helena in the Napa valley. San 
Francisco, 1920. 500 cops. John Henry Nash. 

Sterling, George. Lilith; a dramatic poem. San Fran- 
=. _— 350 cops. Taylor & Taylor. Fifty books 

Dawson, Emma F. A gracious visitation. . . with 
an appreciation by Ambrose Bierce. San Francisco, 
1921. 300 cops. Grabhorn Press. 

Field, Charles K. Prayer, a poem; foreword by David 
Starr Jordan. San Francisco, 1921. 330 cops. Grab- 
horn Press. 

Bible. N. T. Matthew V-VII. Sermon on the mount. 
San Francisco, 1921. 300 cops. John Henry Nash. 
Williams, Samuel. The city of the golden gate; a 
description of San Francisco in 1875. San Francisco, 

1921. 250 cops. Grabhorn Press. 

Bierce, Ambrose. The letters of Ambrose Bierce; In- 
trod. by Bertha C. Pope and a memoir by George 
we San Francisco, 1922. 415 cops. John Henry 

ash. 

Bible. O. T. Song of Solomon. English. The song of 
songs; being love lyrics from ancient Palestine; trans. 
by Morris Jastrow. San Francisco, 1922. 310 cops. 
Grabhorn Press. 

Weil, Oscar. Letters and papers. San Francisco, 1923. 
400 cops. Grabhorn Press. Fifty books—1923. 

Harte, Bret. Dickens in camp is the tribute Bret Harte 
paid to the memory of the great English novelist. .. . 
San Francisco, 1923. 250cops. John Henry Nash. 

Columbus, Christopher. The letter of Christopher 
Columbus concerning his first voyage to the new world 
done into English and provided with a foreword by 
Donald B. Clark. San Francisco, 1924. 250 cops. 
Grabhorn Press. 

De Vinne, Theodore Low. Aldus Pius Manutius. With 
an essay by Theodore Low De Vinne together with a 
leaf from the Aldine Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 
printed at Venice in 1499. San Francisco, 1924. 250 
cops. Grabhorn Press. Fifty books—1925. 

Lang, Andrew. Old French title pages being a chapter 
from Books and Bookmen. San Francisco, 1924. 725 
cops. Grabhorn Press. 

Sterling, George, ed. Continent’s end; an anthology 
of contemporary California poets; ed. with introd. by 
George Sterling, Genevieve Taggard and James Rorty. 
San Francisco, 1925. 500 cops. John Henry Nash. 

Aungerville, Richard. Philobiblon of Richard de Bury, 
bishop of Durham. San Francisco, 1925. 250 cops. 
Grabhorn Press. Fifty books—1926. 

Vespucci, Amerigo. The letter of Amerigo Vespucci de- 
scribing his four voyages to the New World, 1497-1504; 
introd. by Oscar Lewis. San Francisco, 1926. 250 cops. 
Grabhorn Press. Fifty books—1927—Goid medal. 

Bible. O. T. Ecclesiastes. English. The gentle cynic, 


being a translation of the Book of Koheleth known as° 


Ecclesiastes, by Morris Jastrow, Jr.; illus. by Valenti 
Angelo. San Francisco, 1927. 250 cops. Grabhorn 


Press. 

Bible. O. T. Ruth. English. The book of Ruth; hand 
illuminated initials by Valenti Angelo. San Francisco, 
1927. 300cops. Grabhorn Press. Fifty books—1927. 

Sterling, George. The testimony of the Suns... in- 
cluding comments, suggestions and annotations by 
Ambrose Bierce; a facsimile of the typewritten manu- 
script . . . introd. by Oscar Lewis and a memoir 0} 
Ambrose Bierce by Albert M. Bender. San Francisco, 
1927. 300 cops. John Henry Nash. 
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Hall, Linville J. Around the Horn in '49; the journal 
of the Hartford Union Mining and Trading Company, 
December 1848 to September 1849; introd. by Oscar 
Lewis. San Francisco, 1828. 250 cops. Grabhorn 
Press. Fifty books—1929. 

Jeffers, Robinson. Poems... . introd. by B. H. Leh- 
man. San Francisco, 1928. 310cops. Grabhorn Press. 

Bierce, Ambrose. An invocation... introd. by 
George Sterling and explanation by Oscar Lewis. San 
Francisco, 1928. 300 cops. John Henry Nash. 

Browne, Lewis. The final stanza; a hitherto unpub- 
lished chapter of ‘‘That man Heine.’’ San Francisco, 
1929. 400 cops. Johnck & Seeger. 

Bynner, Witter. The persistence of poetry. San Fran- 
cisco, 1929. 325’cops. Windsor Press. 

Bancroft, George. Memorial address on the life and 
character of Abraham Lincoln delivered at the request 
of both houses of Congress of the U.S... . on Feb 
twelth, 1866; introd. by John Drinkwater. 
cisco, 1929. 335 cops. John Henry Nash. 

Blake, William. The book of Thel; decorations by 
Julian A. Links. San Francisco, 1930. 300 cops. 
Windsor Press. 

Newton, Alfred E. Mr. Strahan’s dinner party; a 
comedy in one act with prologue and epilogue... 
note by Edward F. O'Day. San Francisco, 1930. 
350 cops. John Henry Nash. 

Bullen, Henry L. The Nuremberg chronicle ...a 
monograph . . . with a leaf from the first Latin edi- 
eel San Francisco, 1930. 300 cops. John Henry 
Nash. 

Lewis, Oscar. The origin of the celebrated jumping 
frog of Calaveras County. San Francisco, 1931. 250 
cops. Grabhorn Press. 

Venner, Tobias. 
bacco. . 
Press. 

Powell, H. M. T. ‘The Santa Fe trail to California, 
1849-1852; the journal and drawings of H. M. T. 
Powell; ed. by Douglas S. Watson. San Francisco, 
1931. 300cops. Grabhorn Press. Fifty books—1932. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Sir Walter Scott, 1832-1932; a 
centenary address by John Buchan; a forgotten anti- 
quary by William C. Van Antwerp. San Francisco, 
1932. 300 cops. —— & Seeger. 

Reedy, William Marion. The city that has fallen; 
reprinted from Reedy’s Mirror, April 26, 1906. San 
Francisco, 1933. 350 cops. Johnck & Seeger. 

Stoddard, Charles W. Charles Warren Stoddard’s 
diary of a visit to Molokai in 1884, with a letter from 
Father Damien to his brother in 1873; introd. by Oscar 
— San Francisco, 1983. 250 cops. Grabhorn 

ress. 

Vizcaino, Sebastian. The voyage of Sebastian Viz- 
caino to the coast of California, together with a map 
and Sebastian Vizcaino’s letter written at Monterey, 
December 28, 1602. San Francisco, 1933. 240 cops. 
Grabhorn Press. 

Hall, Carroll D. Bierce and the Poe hoax; introd. by 
Carey McWilliams. San Francisco, 1934. 250 cops. 
Windsor Press. 

Harte, Bret. The heathen Chinee; plain language from 
truthful James; intod. by Ina Coolbrith and a bibliog. 
by Robert E. Cowan; illus. by Phil Little. San Fran- 
cisco, 1934. 500 cops. (200 cops. for Book Club of 
Calif.) John Henry Nash. Fifty books—1935. 

Mulford, Prentice. Prentice Mulford’s California 
sketches, with an introd. by Franklin Walker. San 
Francisco, 1935. 350 cops. John Henry Nash. Fifty 
books—1936. 

Johnson, Cecil and Johnson, James. A printer's 
garland: being a miscellany of typographic fancies. 
San Francisco, 1935. 300 cops. Windsor Press. 

Chamisso, Adelbert von. A sojourn at San Francisco 
Bay, 1816 by . . . scientist of the Russian exploring 
ship Rurick; illus, by Louis Choris. San Francisco, 
1936. 250 cops. Grabhorn Press. 

Lowes, John L. A leaf from the 1611 King James Bible; 
with “The noblest monument of English prose’’ by 
John Livingston Lowes, and ‘‘The printing of the King 
James Bible’ by Lewis I. Newman. San Francisco, 
1937. 300 cops. Grabhorn Press. 


San Fran- 


A brief and accurate treatise of to- 
. San Francisco, 1931. 200 cops. Windsor 


American Book Clubs 
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Coit, Daniel W. The Saving and letters of Daniel 
Wadsworth Coit, an artist in El Dorado; ed. with bio- 
graphical sketch by Edith M. Coulter. San Francisco, 
1937. 325 cops. Grabhorn Press. 

Clemens, Samuel. Mark Twain's letter to William 
Bowen, Buffalo, February sixth, 1870; prefatory note 
by Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch; foreword by Albert 
W. Gunnison. San Francisco, 1938. 400 cops. Grab- 
horn Press. 

Kurtz, Benjamin P. ... An original leaf from the 
Polycronicon printed by William Caxton at West- 
minster in the year 1482. The life and works of Wil- 
liam Caxton ... by Benjamin P. Kurtz;... note 
by Oscar Lewis and an appreciation of William Caxton 
by Edwin Grabhorn. San Francisco, 1938. 297 cops. 
Grabhorn Press. 

King, Clarence. The helmet of Mambrino; with an 
introd. by Francis P. Farquhar. San Francisco, 1938. 
350 cops. Univ. of California Press. 

Partridge, Eric. An original issue of ‘‘The Spectator’ 
together with the story of the famous English periodi- 
cal and of its founders, Joseph Addison and Richard 
Steele. San Francisco, 1939. 455 cops. Grabhorn 


Press. 

Catonis Disticha. Cato’s moral distichs; reproduced 
from the edition printed in Philadelphia in 1735 by 
Benjamin Franklin; foreword by Carl Van Doren. 
Los Angeles, 1939. 250 cops. Ward Ritchie Press. 

Lawrence, David H. Fire and other poems... with 
a foreword by Robinson Jeffers and a note on the 
poems by Frieda Lawrence. San Francisco, 1940. 300 
cops. Grabhorn Press. 

Weller, Earle V. Ballads of Eldorado, selected with 
introd. by Earle V. Weller; decorations by Barse Miller. 
Los Angeles, 1940. 300 cops. Ward Ritchie Press. 

Beechey, Frederick W. An account of a visit to Cali- 
fornia 1826-27; reprinted from A Narrative of a Voy- 
age to the Pacific and Beering’s Strait Performed in 
His Majesty's Ship Blossom under the Command of 
Captain F. W. Beechey, in 1825, '26, '27, '28. Introd. 
by Edith M. Coulter. San Francisco, 1941. 350 cops. 
Grabhorn Press. 

Rowlandson, Thomas. The beauties of Boswell, be- 
ing a series of drawings satirizing Dr. Samuel Johnson's 
visit with James Boswell to the Western Isles of 
Scotland, by the noted British caricaturist. . . . San 
Francisco, 1942. 250 cops. Grabhorn Press. 

Hall, Carroll D. Heraldry of New Helvetia, with thirty- 
two cattle brands and ear marks reproduced from the 
original certificates issued at Sutter’s Fort, 1845 to 
1848; foreword and biographical sketches by Carroll D. 
Hall. San Francisco, 1945. 250cops. L—D Allen Press. 

Sandels, G. M. Waseurtz of. A sojourn in California, 
by the King’s orphan. The travels and sketches of 
G. M. Waseurtz of Sandels, a Swedish gentleman who 
visited California in 1842-1843. Ed. with introd. by 
Helen P. Van Sicklen. San Francisco, 1945. 300 cops. 
Grabhorn Press. Fifty books—1947. 

Soto, Hernando de. The discovery of Florida, being a 
true relation of the vicissitudes that attended the Gov- 
ernor Don Hernando De Soto and some nobles of 
Portugal in the discovery of Florida. . . . Trans. by 
Buckingham Smith; introd. by George P. Hammond. 
San Francisco, 1946. 280 cops. Grabhorn Press. 
Fifty books—1947. 

Breen, Patrick. The diary of Patrick Breen; recount- 
ing the ordeal of the Donner party snowbound in the 
Sierra 1846-47. Introd. and notes by George R. 
— San Francisco, 1946. 300 cops. L-—D Allen 

ress. 

Perez Rosales, Vicente. California adventure, trans- 
lated from the original Spanish with an introd. by 
Edwin S. Morby and Arturo Torres-Rioseco from the 
nineteenth century Chilean classic, Recuerdos del 
Pasado. Decorations by Albert J. Camille. San 
Francisco, 1947. 250 cops. Taylor & Taylor. 

Hall, Carroll D., ed. Donner miscellany; 41 diaries 
and documents; ed. by Carroll D. Hall. San Fran- 
cisco, 1947. 350 cops. L—D Allen Press. 

13 California towns from the original drawings. Introd. 
by Edith M. Coulter and Eleanor A. Bancroft. San 
Francisco, 1947. 300 cops. Grabhorn Press. 
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Tripp, C. E. Ace high, The Frisco detective or, The 

girl sport’s double game; a story of the Sierra and the 

golden gate city. Reprinted from Beadle’s half-dime 

library, number 814, February 28, 1893. San Fran- 

= 1948. 500cops. Grabhorn Press. Fifty books— 
9. 

Grabhorn, Robert, comp. A short account of the life 
and work of Wynken de Worde with a leaf from the 
Golden Legend printed by him at the sign of the sun 
in Fleet Street, London, the year 1527. San Francisco, 
1949. 375 cops. Grabhorn Press. 

Gregory, Joseph W. Gregory's guide for California 
travellers via the Isthmus of Panama. San Francisco, 
1949. 350cops. Black Vine Press. 

Miner’s own book containing correct illustrations and 
descriptions of the various modes of California mining, 
... From a booklet published by Hutchings and 
Rosenfield, 1858. San Francisco, 1949. 500 cops. 
Greenwood Press. 

Pattison, Mark. The Estiennes, a biographical essay. 

Illus. with original leaves from books printed by the 

three greatest members of that distinguished family. 

San Francisco, 1949. 376 cops. Grabhorn Press. 


(To be continued) 
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Austin, Mary. Mother of Felipe and other early stories; 
col. and ed. by Franklin Walker. San Francisco, 1950. 
400 cops. Anderson & Ritchie. 

Browne, J. Ross. Muleback to the convention, letters 
of J. Ross Browne, reporter to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, Monterey, September—October 1849. San 
Francisco, 1950. 400 cops. Black Vine Press. Fifty 
books—1951. 

Harlow, Neal. The maps of San Francisco Bay from 
the Spanish discovery in 1768 to the American occu- 
—- San Francisco, 1950. 375 cops. Grabhorn 

ress. 

Kainen, Jacob. George Clymer and the Columbian 
Press. San Francisco, 1950. 770 cops. (420 Typo- 
philes). Taylor & Taylor. Fifty books—1951. 

M’Ilvaine, William, Jr. Sketches of scenery and notes 
of personal adventure in California and Mexico; fore- 
word by Robert G. Cleland. San Francisco, 1951. 
400 cops. Grabhorn Press. 

Harte, Bret. San Francisco in 1866, being letters to the 

Springfield Republican. Ed. by George R. Stewart 

and £dwin S. Fussell. San Francisco, 1951. 400 cops. 

Grabhorn Press. 


By Hennic CoHENn 


University of South Carolina 


Joseph Dumbleton, colonial writer of newspaper verse in the first half of the Eighteenth century, left 
little record of his activities beyond information revealed in the headnotes which usually accompanied his 


poems. The fact that his few identified verses were fairly widely reprinted indicates that he enjoyed a cer- 









tain reputation among his contemporaries, but he is an elusive figure and even his full name would be unknown 
had he not signed it to a single poem in place of his customary signature, ‘‘J. Dumbleton.”’ By 1740 he was 
contributing to the Virginia Gazette and seems to have been closely associated with William Parks, its editor, 
but his signature to a poem published in the Gentleman’s Magazine indicates that he was a resident of South 
Carolina by 1749. A search for biographical information in the files of state historical journals, vestry records, 
official archives, and colonial newspapers of South Carolina and Virginia has proved fruitless. 

It is something more than coincidence that Dumbleton was published in the Virginia Gazette and the 
South Carolina Gazette. These two journals are among the most notable for the quality and quantity of their 
literary content. The failure of literary historians to study them more thoroughly has resulted in a decided 
gap in our knowledge of the secular writings of the colonial period, especially in the South. 

Dumbleton has the distinction of being one of the relatively few colonial writers of newspaper verse who 
can be identified. The great mass of literary materials in both the Virginia and South Carolina gazettes was 
published either anonymously or pseudonymously. He not only signed his pieces but also frequently accom- 
panied them with an explanatory communication or an inscription. 

The poems themselves reveal the author to have been the possessor of a degree of literary skill at least 
equal to that of the usual contributor of casual verse to such English publications as the London Magazine 
or the Gentleman's Magazine. They are neither profound nor original, but they show a facility in versification, 
a classical background and most of all a sense of humor which would not be suppressed. As poetry they are 
of only minor significance, but as example of the type of writing from which our national literature has evolved 






















they are not without importance. 


“A Transient View of Solomon’s Pursuit after 
Content,’’ Virginia Gazette, c. 1740. 

Credited to the Virginia Gazette in Benjamin Franklin's 
General Magazine of April, 1741, this philosophical 
poem was printed with a letter from Dumbleton to 
William Parks asking him ‘‘to judge if the following 
Lines are worthy of a Place in your Paper.” It was 
published some time after February 1, 1740, which 
is the last extant issue of that year. 

“A Transient View of Solomon’s Pursuit after 
Content,’’ General Magazine and Historical Chron- 
icle, I (April, 1741), 276-278. 

‘‘The Paper Mill. Inscribed to Mr. Parks,’’ Virginia 
Gazette, July 26, 1744. 

This issue of the Virginia Gazette has disappeared. 
The poem has been reprinted as cited below. It urges 
the people of Williamsburg to sell their waste rags to 
Parks who has opened a paper mill. 

“Ode for St. Patric’s Day. Humbly Inscribed to 


the President and Members of the Irish So- 

ciety,’’ South Carolina Gazette, March 20, 1749, p. 1. 
A formal ode written in honor of a celebration by one 
of Charleston’s several national patriotic societies. 

“A Rhapsody on Rum,’’ South Carolina Gazette (post- 
script), March 20, 1749, p. 1. 

A spirited burlesque on the effects of rum drinking. 

“A Rhapsody on Rum,” Gentleman’ Magazine, XIX 
(September, 1749), 424. 

‘“‘The Northern Miracle. A Tale,’’ South Carolina 
Gazette, January 8, 1750, pp. 1-2. 

A ribald narrative poem of the fabliau type with a 
rural English setting. 

‘‘The Paper Mill. Inscribed to Mr. Parks,’’ Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, VII (April, 
1900), 442-444. 

The poem as reprinted here is credited to the Virginia 
Gazetie of July 26, 1744. It was contributed by C. 
Ford Worthington. 
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Dramatic Index 


DRAMATIC INDEX, SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER, 1952 


LIST OF PERIODICALS REGULARLY INDEXED AND ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Am. M. a. American Magazine. N. Y. 
COLLIER’s Collier's National Weekly. N. Y. 
CONTEMP. . Contemporary Review. London. 
CosMOPOL, . Cosmopolitan. N. Y. 

Cur. Bios. . Current Biography. N. Y. 

DRAMA, . Drama. London. 

Epuca, THEATRE J. . Educational Theatre Journal. Stan- 


ord, 
. Etude. Philadelphia. 
. Fortnightly Review. London. 
. Good Housekeeping. N. Y. 
. Harper's Bazaar, N. Y. 
Illustrated London News. London. 
. Ladies’ Home Journal. Philadelphia. 
Life. Chicago. 
. Modern Language Assn. Publica- 
tions. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Modern Language Notes. Baltimore. 
. Modern Language Review. London. 
Musical Courier, N. Y. 
Musical Quarterly. N. Y. 


ETUDE. 

FortN. 

Gp. House. 
Harp. B. 

Itt. Lonp. N. 
LapiEs’ H. J. 
LIFE 

Mop. LANG. As. 


Mop. Lanc. Notes 
Mop. Lane, R. 
Mus. Cour, 
Music. Q. 


a, means indexed only in the annual Dramatic Index. 


Acting. 
An actor must have three selves. M. Chekhov. il. 
Theatre Arts 36: D. '52, 30-32. 
One way to.act. il. Collier's 180: S. 20, '52, 12-13. 
Actors and actresses. 
French movie actresses. 
rather than sultry. il. 
115-17. 
Funny women; lady comics on stage and tv. 
Harvey. il. Collier’s 180: O. 18, ’52, 34-7. 
Ten beauties of the American stage. D. Blum. il. 
Theatre Arts 36: S. ’52, 66-71. 
Alda, Frances (Frances Davis) (Mrs. Ray Vir Den), 
opera singer, 1883-1952. 
Obituary. Mus. Cour. 146: O. 1, '52, 27(4). 
Amahl and the night visitors, opera by Gian-Carlo 


Menotti. 
Christmas tv program. il. Collier’s 130: D. 27, '52, 
Life 33: D. 


Young stars are serious 
Life 33: D. 1, '52, cover, 


Evelyn 


52-3. 

Production at New York city center. il. 
15, ’52, 102-3. 

Androcles and the lion, screen play by Noel Langley 
and Chester Erskine, adapted from play by G: B. 
Shaw. 

Review. S. Jacobson. il. 
66-9. 

Anouilh, Jean, French playwright, 1910—. 

Jean Anouilh: 1932-1952. E. Bentley. New Repub. 
127: D. 22, '52, 22. 

Ballet in America. 

Ballet returns to the Met. Rosalyn Krokover. 
Cour. 146: O. 15, '52, 16 (4). 

Ballet theatre’s comeback in Manhattan. il. 
60: O. 13, '52, 52+. 

New York city ballet season. Mus. Cour. 146: N. 
15, '52, 21(4); Rosalyn Krokover. 146: D. 15, '52, 
21(4).— B. H. Haggin. Nation 175: 537, D. 6, '52; 
587, D. 20, '52. 

Ballo in maschera, Un, opera by Giuseppe Verdi. 

New English version at Covent Garden, London. A. 
Notcutt. Mus. Courier 146: N. 15, '52, 8-9. — D. 
Shawe-Taylor. New Statesman 44: 508(4), N.1, ’52. 

Bankhead, Tallulah (Brockman), actress, 1903—. 

Her television debut on All star revue. por. (in group). 
Newsweek 40: O. 20, '52, 114+. 

Barefoot in Athens, play by Maxwell Anderson. 

Text. il. Theatre Arts 36: O. '52, 36-63. 

Barrault, Jean-Louis, French actor, producer and 
manager, 1910—. 

His repertory in appearances in New York. pors. il. 
Life 33: N. 17, '52, 69-7, 72. 

Beecham, Sir Thomas, English composer and orches- 
tra conductor, 1879—. 

Personality sketch. por. Time 60: S. 8, '52, 58. 


Theatre Arts 36: D. '52, 


Mus. 


Time 


NATION 

NEw REPUvB. 
NEw STATESMAN 
NEWSWEEK 
PHOTOPLAY 
PLAYERS M. 
PLAYS 

Poet Lore 

Q. J. SPEECH 


Nation. N. Y. 
New Republic. N. Y. 
New Statesman and Nation. London. 
Newsweek. N. Y. 
. Photoplay [Magazine]. N. Y. 
Players Magazine. Denton, Tex. 
. Plays. Boston. 
Poet Lore. Boston. 
. Quarterly Journal of Speech. Cham- 
paign, Ill, 
. Quarterly Review of Film, Radio & 
Television. Berkeley. 
. Saturday Review. N. Y. 
. Spectator. London. 
Theatre Arts. N. Y. 
Theatre World. London. 
Time. Chicago. 
. Twentieth Century. London. 
. Vogue. N. ¥ 
. Woman’s Home Companion. N. Y. 


THE QUARTERLY 


Sat. R. 
SPECTATOR 
THEATRE ARTS 
THEATRE WORLD 
TIME 

20TH CENT. 
VOGUE 

Woman's Home C 


Bernardine, comedy by Mary Chase. 

Review. il. Life 33: N. 24, '52, 83-4, 86. — Margaret 
Marshall. Nation 175: 414(4), N. 1, °52.— il. 
Newsweek 40: O. 27, '52, 78(4). — Time 60: O. 27, 
62, 75+. 

Beware, my lovely, screen play by Mel Dinelli, based 
on radio program, The man, by Mr. Dinelli. 

Review. Newsweek 40: S. 29, 52, 94(4). — Time 60: 
S. 22, '52, 104+. 

Billy Budd, opera by Benjamin Britten, libretto by E. 
M. Forster and Eric Crozier, based on the novel by 
Herman Melville. 

American premiére on NBC-tv. Mus. Cour. 146: 
N. 1, 52, 15(4).— B. H. Haggin. Nation 175: 
N. 29, '52, 501(4).— il. Newsweek 40: O. 27, ’52, 


65(4). 
Bloom, Claire, actress, 1931—. 


Biographical sketch. 
cover, 80, 83-4. 
Bluebeard’s castle, one-act opera by Bela Bart6k, 
libretto by Bela Balazs: English translation by 
Chester Kallman. 
American premiére by New York city opera co. il. 
Newsweek 40: O. 13, '52, 92(4).— il. Time 60: 
O. 13, ’52, 53+. 
Booth, Shirley (Thelma Booth Ford) (Mrs. William 
Baker), actress, 1907—. 
New queen of the drama, Story of. pors. R. Cough- 
lan. il. Life 33: D. 1, ’52, 128-30, 133-6. 
Story of. por. in Come back, little Sheba. G: Eells. 
Theatre Arts 36: O. 52, 30-31, 90. 
Brown, Vanessa (Smylla Brind), actress. 
Sketch. pors. in The seven year itch. Life 33: D. 8, 
"52, 145-6, 148. 
Casque d’or, French screen play by Jacques Becker and 
Jacques Companeez. 
Review. G. Lambert. New Statesman 44:290(4), 
S. 13, '52.—Newsweek 40: S. 1, '52, 64+. 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer, actor, director and pro- 
ducer, 1889—. 
Chaplin’s mea culpa. 
N. 17, '52, 30. 


pors. Time 60: N. 17, ‘52, 


E. Bentley. New Repub. 127: 


The lineage of Limelight. pors. W. Kerr and E. 
Miller. il. Theatre Arts 36: N. '52, 72-7. 

Children’s hour, The, play by Lillian Hellman. 

Revival in N. Y. city. Newsweek 40: D. 29, '52, 
40(4). — Time 60: D. 29, '52, 55(4). 

Climate of Eden, The, play by Moss Hart, adapted 
from novel Shadows move among them, by Edgar 
Mittelholzer. 

Review. Margaret Marshall. Nation 175: 473(4), 
N. 22, '52.— Newsweek 40: N. 17, '52, 74(4).— 
Time 60: N. 17, '52, 102+. 

Collins, José, actress and singer, 1887—. 

My first pin-up girl. por. E. Johns. Theatre World 
48: D. ’52, 29. 
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Come back, little Sheba, screen play by Ketti Frings, 
adapted from the play by William Inge. 


Review. M. Farber. Nation 175: 434(4), N. 8, '52. 
pt pe ge 40: D. 29, '52, 64(4).— il. Time 
60: D. 29, '52, 6 

Crawford, Joan (Lucille [Billie] LeSueur Cassin), 
actress, 1906—. 

Work of, in Sudden fear. pors. Life 33: S. 1, '52, 

58-9, 61. 


Dancing and dancers. 
Balinese dancers in U. S. debut. il. Life 33: O. 13, 
"52, 65-8. — il. Newsweek 40: S. 29, 52, 86-7. — 
il. Time 60: O. 6, 52, 64+. 
Hazards in four dimensions. G. 
Theatre Arts 36: D. '52, 74-5, 78-9. 
Davis, Bette (Ruth Elizabeth Davis) (Mrs. Gary 
Merrill), actress and producer, 1908—. 
Collier’s 130: N. 29, 
52, 20-21 


Great lady in new revue. pors. il. Life 33: D. 29, 
"52, 24. — pors. (in costume). Newsweek 40: D. 29, 
"52, 40(3). 

Deep blue sea, The, play by Terence Rattigan. 

The American and British productions compared. E. 
M. Green. il. Theatre World 48: D. ’52, 31-2. 

Review. Margaret Marshall. Nation 175: 472(%), 
N. 22, 52. — il. Newsweek 40: N. 17, 52, 74(4).— 
Time 60: N. 17, 52, 102(3). 

Dial ‘‘M’’ for murder, play by Frederick Knott. 

The American production. E.M.Green. il. Theatre 
World 48: D. 52, 31(4). 

Review. il. Life 33: N. 10, '52, 73-6.— Margaret 
Marshall.- Nation 175: 454(4), N. 15, '52.— il. 
Newsweek 40: N. 10, ’52, 94(4).—il. Time 60: 
N. 10, 52, 71(4). 

Scenes (pictures) from production at Westminster 
theatre, London. Theatre World 48: O. '52, cover, 
9-14. 

Drama, American. 

No American drama, according to the critics. J: 
Gassner. il. Theatre Arts 36: S. ’52, 24-5, 84. 
Fausses confidences, Les (The false secrets), French 

drama by Pierre de Marivaux. 

Production by Renaud-Barrault company in N. Y. 
city. — Marshall. Nation 175:500(3), N. 
29, 

Review. E. Bentley. New Repub. 127: D. 1, '52, 
22(3). — Newsweek 40: N. 24, ’52, 88-9. — il. Time 
60: N. 24, '52, 68(4). 

Ferrer, José (José Vicente Ferrer Otero y Sintron), 
actor and producer, 1912—. 

His makeup as Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec in Moulin 
rouge. pors. il. Life 33: S. 29, '52,51-2.— por. il. 
Time 60: S. 29, '52, 90(}). 

Forbidden games, French screen play by René Clement, 
adapted from novel, Jeux interdits, by Francois 
Boyer. 

Review. M. Farber. Nation 175: 586(4), D. 20, 52. 
— il. Newsweek 40: D. 22, '52, 72-3.— il. Time 
60: D. 8, '52, 103+. 

Fourposter, The, screen play by Allan Scott, adapted 
from the play by Jan de Hartog. 

Review. il. Newsweek 40: O. 50, "52, 122(4).— il. 
Time 60: O. 13, ’52, 106+. 

Gabor family, actresses. 

Gabbing with the Gabors. pors. il. 
S. 6, 52, cover, 28-30. 

Gam, Rita (Mrs. Sidney Lumet), actress. 

Portrait in The thief. Newsweek 40: O. 20, '52, 125. 

Sketch. pors. il. Life 33: S. 15, °52, cover, 103, 109. 

Gardner, Ava (Mrs. Frank Sinatra), actress, 1922—. 

Ava and her times. pors. Newsweek 40: N. 24, '52, 
cover, 93-8. 

Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 

Gilbert and Sullivan comic operas put on film in 
D'Oyly Carte style. il. Life 33: D. 22, 52, 49-53. 

Grass harp, The, play by Truman Capote. 

Text. il. Theatre Arts 36: S. '52, 34-64. 

Guareschi, Giovanni (Nino), Italian comedian. 

Story of. pors. W.Sargeant. il. Life 33: N. 10, '52, 
115-16, 119-20+. 


Champion. il. 


Bette goes Broadway. por. il. 


Collier’s 130: 
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Guinness, Alec, actor and playwright, 1914—. 
Britain's most versatile actor, Story of. pors. il. Life 
33: N. 24, ’52, 130-34. 

Hanging judge, play by Raymond Massey, based on 
the novel by Bruce Hamilton. 

Production at New theatre, London. Theatre World 
48: N. ’52, 5-6. 

Scenes (pictures) from production in London. Theatre 
World 48: D. '52, 19-23. 

Hans Christian Andersen, screenplay by Moss Hart, 
music and lyrics by Frank Loesser; choreography by 
Roland Petit. 

Review. il. Life 33: N. 3, '52, 84-9. — il. 
40: D. 8, '52, 92(4). — il. Time 60: D. 1, '52, 62+. 

Happy marriage, The, comedy by John Clements, 
based on play Le Complexe de Philémon, by Jean 
Bernard Luc. 

Production at Duke of York’s theatre, London. J.C. 
Trewin. il. Ill. Lond. N. 221:324(4), Ag. 30, '52. 
— Theatre World 48: S. ’52, 8(4). 
Scenes (pictures) from production in London. Theatre 
World 48: N. 52, 17-22. 
Held, Anna, actress, 1873-1918. 
Portrait. Theatre Arts 36: S. '52, 66. 

Hepburn, Katharine, actress, 1908—. 

The Hepburn story. pors. il. Time 60: S. 1, ‘52, 
cover, 60-64. 

In any language, comedy by Edmund Beloin and Henry 
Garson, based on a story by Mr. Garson. 

Criticism. Margaret Marshall. Nation 175: 394(%), 

O. 25, '52.— E. Bentley. New Repub. 127: O. 20, 


"52, 31(4). 

Review. il. Newsweek 40: O. 20, '52, 104(4). — Time 
60: O. 20, ’52, 56(4). 

Iron mistress, The, screen play by James R. Webb, 
based on novel by Paul I. Wellman; music by Max 
Steiner. 

Review. M. Farber. Nation 175: 536(4), D. 6, '52. 
— Newsweek 40: D. 8, '52, 94(4).— il. Time 60: 
N. 24, ’52, 108+. 

I’ve got sixpence, play by John Van Druten. 

Review. il. Newsweek 40: D. 15, '52, 62+. — 
Time 60: D. 15, ’52, 73(4). 

John Brown’s body, dramatic reading, adapted from 

the poem by Stephen V. Benét. 
John Brown's body hits the road. il. 

Collier’s 130: D. 6, '52, 24-7. 
Presentation in Salt Lake city. Newsweek 40: N. 24, 


Newsweek 


Evelyn Harvey. 


52, 88(4). 
Rooney ew = il. Time 60: D. 22, ’52, 55(4). 
Kimura, Mitsuko, Japanese actress. 


Sketch. pors. il. Life 33: N. 3, '52, 81-2. 
Ladd, Alan Walbridge, actor, 1913—. 
Hollywood’s favorite Ladd. por. R. deRoos. il. 
Collier’s 130: S. 20, '52, 28-31. 
Landowska, Wanda (Mme Henri Lew), composer, 
harpsichordist, and pianist, 1879—. 
Personality sketch. por. Time 60: D. 1, '52, 31. 
Lawrence, Gertrude (Gertrud Alexandra Dagmar 
Lawrence Klasen) (Mrs. R: S. Aldrich), comedi- 
enne, 1901-1952. 
Last dance. por. Time 60: S. 15, '52, 65-6. 
Obituary. por. Newsweek 40: S. 15, ’52, 93(4). 
Lee, Dixie (Wilma Wyatt) (Mrs. [Bing] Harry 
Lillis Crosby), ex-actress, d. 1952. 
Obituary. por. Newsweek 40: N. 10, 52,75. — Time 
60: N. 10, 52, 106(%). 


Liar, The, television play based on story by Henry 


James. 
Review. il. Life 33: S. 15, '52, 79-82. 
—— ae (Lady Robert Peel), comedienne, 


A. Se with Beatrice Lillie, revue. Margaret Mar- 
shall. Nation 175: 365(4), O. 18, '52.— pors. (in 
costume). Newsweek 40: O. 13, ’52, 88(4). — por. 
(with Reginald Gardiner). E. M. Green. Theatre 
World 48: N. '52, 28. 

Her feast of skits and songs. pors. il. Life 33: O. 20, 
52, 61-2, 66. 

=—” in Manhattan. por. Time 60: O. 13, '52, 

). 
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Limelight, screen play by Charles Chaplin. 

Review. il. Ill. Lond. N. 221: 510-11, S. 27, 
M. Farber. Nation 175:393 (4), O. 25, 
W: Whitebait. New Statesman 44: 449(}), O. 18, 
"62. — il. Newsweek 40: O. 27, '52, 112. — il. Time 
60: O. 27, '52, 88+. 

Loesser, Frank Henry, composer and lyricist, 1910—. 

Prescription for a hit song: words and music by Loesser. 
pors. (in groups). Newsweek 40: N. 3, ’52, 60-61. 

Story of. pors. E. Havemann. il. Life 33: D. 8, 
"52, 163-6, 168, 170, 173-4. 

Love from Judy, British musical play, book by Eric 
Maschwitz based on the play and novel, Daddy 
Long-legs by Jean Webster; lyrics by Hugh Martin 
and Jack Grey, music by Mr. Martin; choreography 
by Pauline Grant. 

Production at the Saville theatre, London. 
World 48: N. °52, 7(4). 

Scenes (pictures) from production in London. Theatre 
World 48: D. '52, cover, 9-15. 

Madama Butterfly, opera by Giacomo Puccini. 

Performance by Fujiwara opera company of Tokyo, 
and New York city opera company in N. Y. city. 
il. Newsweek 40: O. 20, '52, 79. 

Performance by Metropolitan opera wins ovation. 
Mus. Cour. 146: D. 15, '52, 7(4). 

Make-up, Theatrical. 

Experimental makeup. R: Corson. il. 
29: 62, D. '52. 

Suggestions to the actor as to makeup. R: Corson. 
il. Players M. 29: 8, O. ’52. 

Marionettes. 

The Salzburg marionettes, Story of. il. Life 33: D. 
29, 52, cover, 68-73. 

Merry widow, The, screen musical play, book by Sonya 
Levien and W: Ludwig, lyrics by Paul Francis 
Webster, music by Franz Lehar, based on the op- 
eretta, by Franz Lehar. 

Review. A. Hine. il. Holiday 12: O. '52, 24+.— 
il. Newsweek 40: O. 13, '52, 103(4).— il. Time 
60: S. 8, '52, 106+. 
Metropolitan opera company. 
Curtain going up on the new season. il. 
N. 17, ‘52, 77(4). 
In defense of the Met. A. Aulicino. il. 
36: S. 52, 74-5, 93. 
The Met on the air; story of the Saturday afternoon 
broadcasts. il. Collier's 130: D. 6, '52, 56-7. 
Million dollar mermaid, screen play by Everett Free- 
man, based on the life of Annette Kellerman; water 
ballets by Busby Berkeley. 
Review. il. Newsweek 40: D. 15, '52, 101(3).— il. 

Time 60: D. 15, ’52, 108(4). 
Millionairess, The, comedy by George Bernard Shaw. 
Criticism. Margaret Marshall. Nation 175: 413(4), 
N. 1, '52.— E. Bentley. New Repub. 127: N. 3, 


"62, 22-3. 
Production in London. il. Life 33: O. 13, 52, 163-5. 
Production in N. Y. city. il. Newsweek 40: O. 27, 

*62, 76+.—il. Time 60: O. 27, 52, 75(4). 
Mr. Pickwick, play by Stanley Young, adapted from 
novel, Pickwick papers, by Charles Dickens. 
Review. Margaret Marshall. Nation 175: 280(%), S. 
27, '52.— E. Bentley. New Repub. 127: O. 6, ’52, 
30.— il. Newsweek 40: S. 29, °52, 88(4).— il. 
Time 60: S. 29, ’52, 72(3). 

Moving picture actors and actresses. 

Hollywood's favorite sweat shop: story of Terry Hunt’s 
health club. A. Marx. il. Collier’s 130: D. 13, 
’52, 56-8, 62. 

Moving picture industry. 

The good old silents. Popularity of double-feature 
bill in Manhattan. Time 60: O. 20, 52, 112(4). 

Hollywood's latest cycle: romantic local color and 
desperate brawls boost the box office. il. Life 33: 


S. 8, '52, 59-60, 62. 
— hw invasion. il. Life 33: O. 20, 52, cover, 
7-1 
Moving picture production. 
Hollywood cutups; story of film pomagene and cutters 


who can do miracles with scissors and splicer. C. 
Shipp. il. Collier’s 130: N. 22, '562, 17-19. 


*62.— 
62. — 
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Moving picture theatres. 

Eidophor: 15-foot weapon against tv. Magnate 
Skouras hopes to save nation’s movie theaters. il. 
diagrs. Life 33: O. 6, '52, 113, 115. 

Moving pictures. 

Awards. The eve of Oscar post time. il. 
D. 29, '52, 64(#). 

Cinerama, ‘oon and use of. il. 
"52, 20-22 

Cinerama: movie revolution. 
104(3). 

Cinerama, three-dimensional movie-making. M. Far- 
ber. Nation 175: 337(3), O. 11, '52.— il. News- 
week 40: O. 6, 52, 112+. 

Mozart, (Johannes Chrysostom) Wolfgang Ama- 
deus, composer, 1756-1791 

A o—- of his musical autographs in England. A. 

. King. il. Music. Q. 38: 566-80, pls., O. '52. 

Musical festivals. 

France. Aix-en-Provence fete restores Iphigénie by 
G. W. Gluck. Suzanne Demarque. Mus. Cour. 
146: O. 15, 52, 8(4). 

Germany. Bayreuth festival, 1952, Report of. P. 
Moor. il. Theatre Arts 36: N. '52, 68-70, 88. 

Germany. The Bayreuth Wagner festival, 1952. 
Penelope Turing. il. Theatre World 48: S. '52, 
29-31. 

Germany. Berlin festival weeks stress international 
note. Koegler. Mus. Cour. 146: N. 1, '52, 6. 

Italy. 15th International festival at Venice. Mus. 
Cour. 146: D. 15, ’52, 19(4). 

The Pittsburgh International contemporary music fes- 
tival, Inauguration of. Newsweek 40: D. 8, '52, 
60(4). — Time 60: D. 8, ’52, 74+. 

My cousin Rachel, screen play by Nunnally Johnson, 
based on the novel by Daphne du Maurier; music 
by Franz Waxman. 

Review. M. Farber. Nation 175: 585(4), D. 20, '52. 
— Newsweek 40: D. 29, '52, 64(4). 

My man and I, screen play by Jack Leonard and John 


Fante. 
Nation 175: 282(4), S. 27, °52. 


Time 60: 
Life 33: O. 27, 
Time 60: O. 13, °52, 


Review. M. Farber. 
— Newsweek 40: S. 22, '52, 114(4) — Time 60: S 
15, '52, 110(4). 

Opera in America. 

Cleveland launches its new music season. Mus. Cour. 
146: N. 1, ‘52, 14. 

How real opera fans act. il. Life 33: N. 24, '52, 
121-2, 124. 

Los Angeles greets San Francisco opera. C. S. Hick- 
man. Mus. Cour. 146: N. 15, 52, 16(2). 

San Francisco area sponsors much opera. 
Hiller. Mus. Cour. 146: O. 1, '52, 10(4). 

San Francisco opera opening. Full dress season 
launched. il. Life 33:0. 6, '52, cover, 152-4, 157-8. 

Opera in South America. 

Rio De J aneiro. The Teatro Municipal’s international 
opera series opens new season. C. deB. Barreto. 
Mus. Cour. 146: O. 15, 52, 12(2). 

Orchestral conductors. 

The Barrymores of the baton. S. Spaeth. il. 

Arts 36: N. '52, 26-9. 


Paint your wagon, musical play by Alan J. Lerner, 
music by F: Loewe. 
How it kept on growing. A. Aulicino. il. 
Arts 36: D. '52, 33-5. 
Text. il. Theatre Arts 36: D. '52, 36-60. 
Plymouth adventure, screen play by Helen Deutsch, 
based on the novel. by Ernest Gebler. 
Preparations for the making of. il. Life 33: N. 17, 
52, 122-4, 126, 129. 
Review. il. Newsweek 40: D. 1, '52, 83(4).— il. 
Time 60: N. 24, ’52, 108(4). 


Porgy and Bess, folk-opera, book by DuBose Heyward, 
based on novel and play, Porgy, by DuB. Heyward, 
music by George Gershwin, lyrics by Ira Gershwin. 

Production at the Volksoper in Vienna. il. News- 
week 40: S. 22, '52, 68(%). 

Production in London. D. Shawe-Taylor. eo 
Statesman 44: 448(4), O. 18, 62. — Time 60: O. 2 
"652, 48(4). 


Charlotte 


Theatre 
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Prisoner of Zenda, The, screen play by John L. Balder- 
ston and Noel Langley, based on the novel by An- 


thony Hope. 
17, '52, 114(%). — il. 


Review. il. Newsweek 40: N. 
Time 60: N. 3, 52, 100+. 

Promoter, The, British screen play by Eric Ambler, 
adapted from novel, The card, by Arnold Bennett. 

Review. M. Farber. Nation 175: 474(4), N. 22, ’52. 
— il. Newsweek 40: N. 10, '52, 106(%).— Time 
60: O. 27, ’52, 87+. 

Puppets and puppetry. 

ee J. Magon. il. Players M. 29: 55(3), 

"5: 

Quadrille, comedy by Noel Coward. 

Production in London. J. C. Trewin. Ill. Lond. N. 
221: 516(4), S. 27, '52.—T. C. Worsley. New 
Statesman 44: 316(4), S. 20, ’52. 

Scenes (pictures) from production in London. Ill. 
Lond. N. 221: 421, S. 13, ’52. — Theatre World 48: 
N. '52, cover, 9-15. 

Quiet man, The, screen play by Frank S. Nugent, 
based on short story, Green rushes, by Maurice 
Walsh. 

Review. M. Farber. Nation 175: 218(%), S. 13, 52. 
— il. Newsweek 40: S. 8, '52, 95+. 

Radio programs. 

Amos 'n’ Andy in 10,000th performance. il. 
60: D. 1, '52, 67(4). 

Let's pretend, children’s program in twenty-third year 
on radio. il. Time 60: S. 8, 52, 85(4). 

Music through the night: popularity of the program. 
Time 60: S. 22, '52, 75(4). 

Prizes. Open hands: the schlockmeisters and the give- 
aways. il. Time 60: D. 22, ’52, 49(%). 

You bet your life: Groucho Marx stumped on Shakes- 
peare. il. Time 60: N. 17, ’52, 55+. 

Schonberg, Arnold, composer and orchestra conductor, 
1874—. 

My evolution [autobiographical]. il. Music. Q. 38: 
517-27, O. 52. 

Seagulls over Sorrento, drama by Hugh Hastings. 

Review. Margaret Marshall. Nation 175: 238(4), 
S. 20, °52. 

Seven-year itch, The, comedy by George Axelrod. 

Review. _ il. Life 33: D. 8, '52, 145-8.— Margaret 
Marshall. Nation 175: 563(4), D. 13, '52.— il. 
Newsweek 40: D. 1, '52, 79(4). — Time 60: D. 1, 
52, 78+. 

Shaw, George Bernard, author and playwright, 1856- 
1950 

His four kinds of women. J. 
Arts 36: D. '52, 18-21, 92. 

Shaw the Shavian. J. W. Krutch. 
D. 6, 

Slaughter of the innocents, The, play by W: Saroyan. 

Text. il. Theatre Arts 36: N. ’52, cover, 33-56. 


Snows of Kilimanjaro, The, screen play by Casey 
Robinson, based on story by Ernest Hemingway. 
Review. M. Farber. Nation 175: 338(4), O. 11, 52 
—il. Newsweek 40: S. 29, '52, 94(4).—il. Time 

60: S. 22, '52, 102(4). 

The snows of success: Hollywood shows how to hop 
up Hemingway. il. Life 33: O. 6, 52, 147+. 
Somebody loves me, screen play by Irving Brecher, 

based on life of Blossom Seeley and Benny Fields. 

Review. il. Newsweek 40: O. 6, '52, 115(4).— il. 
Time 60: S. 29, '52, 90(4). 

Stafford, Jo (Mrs. Paul Weston), singer. 

Best selling Jo. por. Time 60: O. 20, '52, 48(4). 

Stars and stripes forever, screen play by Lamar Trotti, 
based on the autobiography, Marching along, by 
John Philip Sousa. 

Review. il. Newsweek 40: D. 22, '52, 72(4). — Time 
60: D. 29, '52, 66+. 

Streetcar named Desire, ballet, choreography by 
Valerie Bettis, music by Alex North, based on the 
play by Tennessee Williams. 

Performance by the Slavenska-Franklin ballet com- 
pany at New Century theatre, N. Y. city. il. 
Newsweek 40: D. 22, '52, 71(4). — il. Time 60: D. 
22, '52, 43(4). 


Time 


Molnar. il. Theatre 


Nation 175: 524-5, 


Bulletin of Bibliography 


Vol. 20, No. 9 


Television broadcasting. 

Opera. The Metropolitan’s tv venture: Carmen c 
closed-circuit television into theaters with payi'.. 
audiences. Newsweek 40: D. 22, '52, 67(4).— 
Time 60: D. 22, '52, 43(4). 

Television programs. 

Beat the clock program: contestants spurred by stu 
girl, Nancy Sewell. il. Life 33: N. 17, 52, 79-Su, 

Fireside theater: the producer demands that his ty ‘ 
ae be kept clean. Newsweek 40: N. 17, '52, 
68(4). 

News for the kids: News adventures for young America, 
Newsweek 40: D. 29, '52, 45(4). 

Omnibus, an expensive experiment. il. 
15, '52, 105-6, 108. 

Omnibus: tv with an I.Q. il. 
’52, 82. 

Oswald, television’s what-is-it, 
Life 33: S. 29, '52, 12-14. 

Space patrol conquers kids. il. 
79-80, 83. 

Television studios. 

Hollywood: CBS-Television city. il. 

"52, 97-102. — il. Time 60: 
Theatre, Community. 

Western United States. St. Martin’s players, and 
Camas (Oreg.) Little theatre, Work of. Helen 
Weeks. il. Players M. 29: 30-31, N. 52. 

Theatre in America. 

Alaska. Touring at 40 below zero. 
Players M. 29: 4, O. ’52. 

New season, 1952-53. What are the chances for the 
angels? J: S. Wilson. il. Theatre Arts 36: S. 52, 
18-20, 82-3. 

New York city. French spoken: presentations of the 
Renaud-Barrault company. Margaret Marshall. 
Nation 175: 500(4), N. 29, '52.— E. Bentley. New 
Repub. 127: D. 1, ’52, 22(4). — Newsweek 40: N. 
24, 52, 88-9. — Time 60: N. 24, ’52, 68(4). 

New York city. Greek national theatre: it’s all Greek 
tome. E. Bentley. New Repub. 127: D. 15, '52, 22. 

New York city. Greek national theatre productions 
in modern Greek. Time 60: D. 1, '52, 78(%). 

Theatre in England. 

London produced more hits in summer, 1952 than 

New York city. il. Life 33: O. 13, '52, 163-6, 169. 
Theatre in Europe. 

France. The Compagnie Madeleine Renaud — Jean- 
Louis Barrault, Story of. M. Feinstein. il. Theatre 
Arts 36: N. '52, 21-3. 

Thief, The, screen play by Russell Rouse and Clarence 
Greene; music by Herschel Gilbert. 

Moving picture without dialogue. il. Time 60: O. 13, 

Life 33: S. 15, ’52, cover, 103-4. — M. 


52, 104+. 
Review. il. 
Farber. Nation 175: 435(4), N. 8, '52.—il. News- 
week 40: O. 20, '52, 124-5. 
Time of the cuckoo, The, drama by Arthur Laurents. 
Criticism. Margaret Marshall. Nation 175: 413(}), 
N. 1, ’52. 
Review. ye gy 40: O. 27, '52, 77+. — il. 
60: O. 27, '52, 75(3). 
Time out for Fhe comedy by Ronald Alexander. 
Review. il. Life 33: D. 22, ’52,41-2.—il. Newsweek 
40: D. 8, '52, 66(4).—il. Time 60: D. 8, 52, 61(4). 

Two’s company, musical revue with sketches by 
Charles Sherman and Peter DeVries; music by 
Vernon Duke, lyrics by Ogden Nash; choreography 
by Jerome Robbins. 

Review. Margaret Marshall. Nation 175: 613(3), 
D. 27, '52.— il. ‘Newsweek 40: D. 29, '52, 40(3). — 
il. Time 60: D. 29, '52, 54+. 

Uncle Tom’s cabin, melodrama by George L. Aiken 
(and others), based on novel by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

History of. F. Rahill. il. Theatre Arts 36: O. '52, 
cover, 18-24. 
University theatre. 
Shakespeare and = arts. 
ers M. 29: 53, D. '52. 


Life 33: D, 
Newsweek 40: N. 24, 
Description of. il, 

Life 33: S. 1, '52, 


Life 33: D. 1, 
N. 24, '52, 85(4). 


B. L. Fryell. 


Time 


J.D. Young. il. Play- 


N. De- 


The University of ‘Arkansas goes on the air. 


Marco. il. Players M. 29: 10, O. '52 








